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Thousands  of  House- 
wives use  this  Su^ar 
Exclusively 

Thousands  ol  housewives  have 
tried  this  sugai . 

And  are  now  using  it  exclusively. 

Many  have  expressed  themselves 
this  way:  ''We  didn't  realize  what 
giod  sugar  Utah-Idaho  Extra  Fine 
Beet  Sugar  rially  was.  ' 

1  hat's  just  the  point. 

Some  housewives  continue  to 
use  imported  sugar  because  of  pre- 
judice. 

They  are  blind  to  tlie  meritor- 
ious qiialiiies  of  Utah-Idaho  Extra 
Fine  Beet  Sugar. 

Once  they  try  it,  they'll  be  like 
thousands  of  other  housewives. 

The3''ll  use  it  exclusively. 

It  costs  20  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  imported  stigar. 

UTAH-IDAHO 

Extra  Fine  Beet  Su^ar 
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Home  Visitors  Excursions 

BACK  EAST 

To  Denver,  Oinaha,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  other  points  will  be 
made  via  the 

For  THANKSGIVING 

and 
CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 


PLAN   NOW      to    take  a  trip  back  home  to  visit  the  folks  you  left  behind, 
and  after  October  ist  consult  any  Oregon  Short  Line  Agent,  or  write 

D.  E.  BURLEY,  Gen.  Pass.  Aj^t.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


CDCE  TOESEBYBOYSNDDIRL  We 

rBlCE  B'^e  a  liu.-  liuruka  Canieri 
iiSJ5.  and  coiriplete  outlit.  piatcs 
iiiiicats.  etc.,  with  full  instructions.  JiisL 
ul  your  name  and  address,  we  send  you 
papers  Geld  Eye  Needles.  Sell  2  papers 
10c. ,  giving  a  Thimble  free.  ^Vhen  sold 
id  us  the  $1.20  and  the  Camera  an  J 
Tiplete  OMifit   is  yours.    Address 

U..OBE  CO.,  Oept.  04 1 ,  Greenvilte,  "a. 


CLASSP/NS 


FACTORY   TO  YOU 

t4o.  1671      For  College,  School  or  Society 

C&talos  with  attractive  prices  mailed  free  opon  r& 
quest.  Special  offer,  either  stylo  of  pins  hero  illus- 
trated with  any  three  letters  and  fii^ires,  one  ortwro* 
colors  of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  30a  ea.;  $3.00 
dozen  ;  SILVER  PLATE,  1  6g  oaoh  ;  $1.50  dozen. 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.       30ti  BASTIAN  BL06.,  ROCHESTER,  M*  T. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


"Sleep  my  lilile  one. 
Sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep!" 


EBERHARDT'S 

Sunset  Mattresses  and 
Springs 

are  the  kind  that  give 
pleasant  dreams  and 
sweet  repose. 


They  are  made  in  over  forty  different  grades  to  suit  every  demand  and  size  of  purse' 
Every  one  of  them  is  built  on  the  principle  of  giving  largest  value  possible  for  the  price. 

Ask  you  furniture  dealer  for  these  goods  and  take  the  very  best  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Remember,  you  spend  one-third  of  your  life  in  bed.      Slcpp  well,  live  well. 

You  will  find  a  woven  silk  sunset  label  in  red  and  black,  stitched  on  one  side  of  all  our 
better  grade  mattresses.     Look  for  it,  the  guarantee  of  quality. 

Salt  Lake  Mattress  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cushions  made  to  order.     General  Upholstering  and  Furniture  Repairing.     Wasatch  3299. 


For  Your  Boy 
For  Xmas 


Boy  Wanted 

$I.Z5 

Little  Peterkin  Van  Dyke     - 

.50 

Pine  Boro  Quartet 

.50 

1 000  Men  for  a  Christmas 

Present 

.50 

A  Little  Wizard 

.50 

The  Railroad  Cut 

.50 

Wild  Animals  at  Home 

2.00 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School 

.75 
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THE  EARLIEST  CHRISTMAS 


The  sky  can  still  remember 

The  earliest  Christmas  morn 
When,  in  the  cold  December, 

The  Savior  Christ  was  born. 
And  still  in  darkness  clouded, 

And  still  in  noonday  light. 
It  feels  its  far  depths  crowded 

With  angels  fair  and  bright. 

Oh,  never-fading  splendor! 

Oh,  never-silent  song! 
Still  keep  the  green  earth  tender. 

Still  keep  the  gray  earth  strong; 
Still  keep  the  brave  earth  dreaming 

Of  deeds  that  shall  be  done. 
While  children's  lives  come  streaming 

Like  sunbeams  from  the  sun. 

No  star  unfolds  its  glory. 

No  trumpet's  wind  is  blown. 
But  tells  the  Christmas  story 

In  music  of  its  own. 
No  eager  strife  of  mortals, 

In  busy  fields  or  town. 
But  sees  the  open  portals 

Through    which    the    Christ    came 
down. 

Oh.  Angels  sweet  and  splendid. 

Throng  in  our  hearts  and  sing 
The  wonders  which  attended 

The  coming  of  the  King, 
Till  we,  too,  boldly  pressing 

Where  once  the  Angels  trod, 
CUmb  Bethlehem's  Hill  of  Blessing, 

And  find  the  Son  of  God. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 
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The  Holy  Night. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MEDLEY. 

By  Maud  Ellen  Baggarley. 

Hail  to  thee  !     Queen  among  Women  ! 

Mary,  supremely  mild, 
Mother  of  Joy  and  of  Sorrow ; 

Hail,  hail,  to  the  child. 

Peans  the  winds  are  chanting 

O'er  all  the  earth  tonight ; 
For  thee  a  star's  bright  splendor 

Fills  all  the  world  with  light. 

A  crown  of  motherhood  holy 
Of  fragrant  roses — and  thorn. 

Of  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive  is  thine^- 
And  the  child  is  born. 

While  Heaven  and  Earth  their  watch-care  keep 
O'er  the  Christ-child's  peaceful  sleep. 
The  shepherd's  wi/e  to  her  babt   doth  sing, 
And  the  hireling  croons  to  the  son  of  her  king. 

THE  LULLABY  OF  THE  SHEPHERD' S' CHILD. 


"Hush  my  babe,  sweetly  sleep, 
While  thy  mother  watch  doth  keep, 
While  thy  father  guards  the  sheep 
On  the  hill. 

"Soft  about  us  creeps  the  night, 

Yet  when  thou  wakest  golden  light. 

All  aquiver  on  the  fields  and  on  the  river, 

Will  come  dancing  down  the  valley  gay  and  bright. 
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"In  Morn's  train,  all  gold  and  blue, 
Father,  sweet,  will  come  to  you 
And— 

But  wake !  and  see  my  darling 
The  gleaming  star  above ; 
Hearken  to  those  strains  celestial, 
'Peace,  for  God  is  love.'  " 

THE  LULLABY  OF  THE  KING'S  CHILD. 

"Sleep,  little  babe" — the  hirling  sings 
While  back  and  forth  the  cradle  swings — 
"Sleep,  thou  child  of  a  hundred  kings, 
Sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

"Wrapped  in  a  robe  that  pain  hath  wrought. 
Decked  with  gems  that  blood  hath  bought. 
Of  mother's  love  thou  knowest  naught, 
Yet  sleep,  thou  king's  child,  sleep. 

"Sleep,  thou  starvling,  puny  boy. 
Gainer  of  gold — loser  of  joy; 
No  warm  breast  to  cuddle  near, 
On  thy  cheek  e'en  now  a  tear 
Thou  dost  sleep  with  sob  and  sigh, 
A  mother's  kiss  gold  can  not  buy ! 
Yet  sleep,  thou  king's  child,  sleep." 

Or  palace  or  cot  or  stable  low 

On  Afric's  sand  or  Iceland's  snow 

Child  of  savage  or  child  of  shame 

They  are  cradled  all, 

'Neath  the  pure  white  flame 

Of  the  star 

That  shines,  with  steady  glow. 

That  men  may  know 

God  sits  in  Heaven,  and  in  His  hand 

Holdeth  the  destiny  of  the  land, 

Or  good  or  ill  what  e'er  betide. 

He  setteth  the  door  of  His  kingdom  wide 

That  none  might  be  lost,  no,  not  one. 

But  each  be  saved  by  Mary's  Son 

Who  sleepeth  a  little  babe  tonight; 

He  biddeth  the  fears  of  love  be  still. 

Yet  looketh  beyond  to  the  cross  on  the  hill 

Beyond  the  cross  to  the  throne  of  might 

And  crown  of  light ; 

Beholdeth  the  flag  of  peace  unfurlecl, 

Far-flung  over  a  ransomed  world. 


Six  Thousand    Miles  with    the  "Mormon"  Tabernacle  Choir. 


Impressions  of  the  Manager. 
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THE  HOME  COMING CONCLUSION. 

The  journey  from  Colorado  Springs 
to  Salt  Lake  City  was  one  of  unal- 
loyed pleasure.-  Through  the  efforts 
of  F.  A.  Wadleigh  and  his  genial  as- 
sistant. Col.  I.  A.  Benton,  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  railway,  the  ar- 
rangements were  of  the  most  agree- 
able nature.  The  dining  car  service 
was  beyond  criticism,  and  the  train 
was  skilfully  handled. 

When  the  full  realization  came 
upon  us  that  all  the  scheduled  con- 
certs were  over,  we  certainly  acted 
like  a  lot  of  children  out  of  school 
and  must  be  forgiven  if  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  a  good  deal  of  fun  and 
hilarity  of  an  innocent  nature.  But 
with  it  all,  we  did  not  forget  to  revel 
in  the  wonderful  scenery  along  the 
line  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

When  the  train  at  last  pulled  into 
the  beautiful  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
depot  at  Salt  Lake  City,  King  Win- 
ter stood  there  in  his  beautiful  mantle 
of  snow,  and  when  some  of  us  passed 
the  great  Temple  in  the  early  hours 
of  dawn,  the  white  spires  seemed  typ- 
ical of  the  virtues  our  little  band  had 


stood  for  and  endeavored  to  emulate. 
When  I  consider  the  tremendous  dis- 
tance covered,  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  hauled  over  fourteen  distinct  rail- 
way systems,  the  dangers  to  the  mem- 
bers in  going  to  and  from  our  train 
in  congested  and  strange  cities,  the 
temptations  besetting  young  people  in 
the  big  cities,  and  that  physically  and 
morally  every  boy  and  girl  came 
back  as  good  as  when  they  left  home 
— I  say  when  the  full  realization  of 
these  great  blessings  came  upon  me,  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  went  up  to  God 
for  the  miracle,  and  I  said,  "Surely 
the  Lord  has  been  with  these  people." 

THE  TABERNACLE    CONCERT. 

On  the  evening  of  November  27th, 
1911,  the  great  home-coming  concert 
and  reception  to  the  Choir  was  given 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
And  it  was  a  tremendous  success.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  all  classe  vied 
with  each  other  in  canvassing  the  sale 
of  tickets  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
was  ever  such  a  gathering  at  a  paid 
concert  in  the  great  building.  It  was 
a   glorious   and   fitting  climax   to  the 
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Choir's   eventful   trip.      The  program  Selection   from  "Rigoletto" 

rendered  was  as  follows :  Solo  by  J.  T.  Hand 

Christmas  Song  Stephens 

Choral  Welcome Reception  Chorus  Ladies'  Chorus 

Address  of  Welcome   ,.         _   , 

Governor   William    Spry  "^''P   ^°'°~^"!"'""„;,-; 

Chorus— God   Is   Our  Refuge ^'^^  White 

Dudlev    Buck  Male    Chorus — Dixie Stephens 

Tabernacle  Choir,  New  York  Chorus  Solo Miss  Edna  Evans 


BISHOP   CHARLES    \V.    NIBLEY, 
Advisory   Member  of   New   York   Tabernacle  Choir   Committee. 
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Selection  from   Hiawatha,  "Death  of 

Minnehaha"     

Tabernacle  Choir,  New  York  Chorus 

Soprano  Solo    

Mrs.   Lizzie   Thomas   Edward 

Violin  Solo — Fantasia  Apassionata. . 

Vieuxtemps 

Willard  Weihe 
Irrigation    Ode    (Last   Part) . .  McClellan 

Tabernacle  Choir,  New  York  Chorus 
Tenor  Solo  from  Opera  "La  Boheme" 

Puccini 

David  Reese 

Sextette    from    "Lucia" Donnizetti 

Fifty   Voices,  Tabernacle   Choir, 
New  York  Chorus 

The  "Choral  Welcome"  named  on 
the  program,  was  written  by  Sister 
Ruth  M.  Fox  and  was  as  follows : 

"Hail  to  our  Choral  Band, 
Utah  gives  welcome. 

Back  from  the  Eastern  land, 
Utah  gives  welcome. 

Fresh  from  your  victory, 

Fame  of  your  melody. 

Sounding  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utah  gives  welcome. 

Tune  we  the  harp  and  lyre, 
Utah  gives  welcome, 

Peals  forth  the  Organ's  fire, 
Utah  gives  welcome. 

See  ye  the  starry  blue. 

Waving  so  proudly  true. 

While  we  hurrah  for  you, 
Utah  gives  welcome. 

Back  to  your  Mountain  Home, 

Utah  gives  welcome. 
Back  to  our  hearts  you  come, 

Utah  gives  welcome. 
To  Utah's  golden  light. 
You've  added  laurels  bright, 
Sing  we  with  all  our  might, 
Utah  gives  welcome. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

These  impressions  have  been  based 
upon  the  pleasant  incidents  of  our 
truly  wonderful  tour.  That  we  had 
our  difficulties,  personal  differences, 
misunderstandings,  and  sometimes 
heart-burnings,  cannot  be  denied. 
These,  however,  have  been  relegated 
to  the  background  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  never  be  recalled.  We  were 
all  human,  and  it  may  possibly  be  that 
we  sometimes  exaggerated  in  our  own 
minds  the  part  individually  played  in 


the  tour.  As  for  the  manager,  while 
he  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
noble  work  done  by  each  individual 
artist,  yet  he  believed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Choir  as  a  whole  that 
reached  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

And  now  it  is  all  over  and  there  has 
been  some  criticism  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Choir's  trip  was  not  a  financial 
success.  Did  anyone  expect  that  it 
would  be  ?  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  take  in  $2400  a  performance  to 
have  covered  the  expense  of  the  tour. 
It  was  the  judgment  of  every  the- 
atrical man  consulted  in  New  York 
that  this  was  impossible.  Besides, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Choir  was 
an  unknown  quantity  musically,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  tour  was  made  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  stirred 
up  by  the  slanderous  anti-"Mormon" 
magazine  articles.  To  the  broad- 
minded  traveling  man  these  attacks 
made  little  difference,  but  to  the  fam- 
ily man  who  took  up  his  magazine  and 
toasted  his  feet  by  the  fireside,  it  meant 
prejudice  against  our  people.  And  this 
prejudice,  no  doubt,  affected  the  re- 
ceipts at  many  of  our  concerts. 

But  should  we  count  success  always 
from  a  financial  standpoint?  Are  not 
many  glorious  undertakings  successful 
that  have  had  poor  financial  returns? 
They  say  every  convert  to  the  Church 
costs  $5,000.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  we  trust  the  day  will  never  come 
when  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
missionary  work  is  gauged  by  the 
financial  results.  From  such  a  stand- 
point, our  going  was  inopportune ;  but 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  we  could  not  have  gone  at  a 
better  time ;  for  to  the  extent  that  we 
came  in  contact  with  the  public,  we 
were  able  to  allay  prejudice  and  coun- 
teract the  damaging  articles  printed  in 
the  American  magazines. 

Now,  what  did  we  do? 

We  sang  to  audiences,  usually, 
which,  though  seemingly  small,  if  put 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  for  exam- 
ple, would  have  crowded  it  to  over- 
flowing. 
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We  came  in  contact  with  thousands 
of  people  socially,  and  in  ways  that 
left  strong  impress  upon  them  that 
Utah  was  not  behind  in  culture. 

We  distributed  the  literature  of  our 
state  and  placed  thousands  of  adver- 
tising leaflets  in  the  hands  of  East- 
erners. 

We  sang  at  public  functions  in- 
cluding the  memorable  occasions  at 
the  Waldorf,  battleship  Utah,  Astor 
Hotel,  the  Clark  residence,  White 
House,  and  many  other  public  places, 
and  received  favorable  Associated 
Press  notices  in  thousands  of  news- 
papers and  in  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world.  We  sang  to  tens  of 
thousands  in  our  concerts  and  in  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden,  and  left  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  who  heard  us. 

In  short,  we  stirred  this  country  up 
as  it  was  never  stirred  before  by  an 
organization  which  came  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  made  the  East 
admit  that  Utah  was  at  least  on  the 
musical  map,  and  even  the  newspapers 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  admitted  that 


we  had  given  them  the  best  choral 
music  ever  heard  there. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our 
entire  party,  and  I  think  of  all  ac- 
quainted with  our  work,  including  his 
excellency,  the  Governor,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Utah,  that 
the  tour  of  the  Choir  was  not  in  vain. 
Coming  in  contact,  as  we  did,  with 
so  many  men  and  women  of  influence 
among  the  newspapers,  who  shape  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  every  minute 
afforded  opportunities  to  boost  for 
Utah.  Not  only  the  Choir,  but  hun- 
dreds of  other  Utahns,  brought  into 
activity  by  the  prominence  given  the 
Choir,  worked  early  and  late  to  im- 
press upon  the  Easterner  the  fact  that 
Utah  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  live ; 
that  for  climate,  scenery,  educational 
facilities,  business  opportunities  and 
desirable  surroundings,  Utah  has  no 
rival  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  doing  such  work,  all  agree  that 
the  work  of  the  Choir  was  worth  to 
the  state  alone,  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  the  tour. 


if  You  Can't  Smile. 


In  the  vestibule  of  a  certain  hospi- 
tal, visitors  see  a  card  bearing  this 
advice :  "Never  utter  a  discourag- 
ing word  while  you  are  in  this  hos- 
pital. You  should  come  here  only 
for  the  purppse  !of  helping.  Keep 
your  hindering,  sad  looks  for  other 
places,  and  if  you  can't  smile,  don't 
go  in." 

"If  you  can't  smile,  don't  go  in !" 
It  is  good  advice  for  other  than  hos- 
pital visitors.  Who  is  beyond  the  min- 
istry of  a  friendly  smile?  It  is  a  tonic 
to  the  discouraged.  It  helps  the  little 
child  for  whom  the  world  holds  so 
much  that  makes  afraid,  and  it  cheers 
the   aged   who   find    life    unspeakably 


lonely.  As  King  Arthur's  court  was 
built  by  music,  so  the  happier  life  we 
all  hunger  for  here  upon  earth  is  built 
in  large  part  by  the  cheerful  faces  we 
see  as  we  bear  the  load  appointed  for 
us. 

Smiles  are  as  indispensable  to  a  true 
success  in  life  as  money,  mind  and 
might.  As  long  as  a  man  can  smile 
he  is  not  beaten.  Not  in  hospitals  only, 
then,  but  in  the  home  and  on  the 
street  there  is  a  call  for  the  kindly, 
sunny  smile.  The  way  to  have  it  is 
to  get  the  heart  right  with  God,  and 
then  turn  the  eyes  to  the  light,  for  the 
smile  that  helps  is  the  smile  of  heaven- 
kindled  joy  and  hope. — East  and  West. 


The  Christmas  League. 


By  Maud  E.  Baggarley. 


"My,  but  the  holidays  do  crowd 
fast  on  each  other's  heels,"  sighed  Mr. 
Van  Deventer,  as  he  gazed  into  the 
glowing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth  be- 
fore him. 

Sixty  years  old,  a  wooden-leg  and 
neither  chick  nor  child  nor  friend — 
only  a  few  millions  of  useless  dollars 
— and  "I've  lived  here  in  New  York 
for  forty  years,  too,"  he  added 
thoughtfully. 

"If  I  only  had  a  baby,"  he  muttered. 
"Christmas  isn't  Christmas  without  a 
baby  anyway,  seeing  that  a  babe  start- 
ed the  fashion  of  celebrating  that 
festival,"    he    mused. 

"Brotherhood  of  man !  Brother- 
hood of  man !  Great  brotherhood 
isn't  it?"  he  asked  scornfully  address- 
ing the  old  gray  cat  that  lay  asleep 
on  his  lap,  "All  the  vaunted  brother- 
hood wants  is  a  dip  into  a  man's  cash- 
box  and  a  chance  to  make  a  good 
'get-a-way,'  he  went  on.  "Why,  they 
would  steal  the  coppers  ofif  of  a  dead 
man's  eyes,"  he  murmured  bitterly,  his 
brows  drawn  together  in  a  frown. 
"All  that  every  one  wants  is  what  he 
can  get  out  of  you,  then  you  are  thrown 
aside  like  a  cast  off  garment.  There 
is  a  whole  let  of  truth  in  the  old  rhyme 
after  all ;  'Of  all  his  mother's  children 
he  loves  himself  the  best,'  No  brother- 
hood in  mine,"  he  ejaculated,  with  a 
mirthless  laugh.  "I'll  squeeze  and 
grind  with  the  best  of  them. 

"Perhaps  I  would  have  been  differ- 
ent if  I  had  always  had  young  faces 
about  me."  "But  I  must  have  a  child 
tomorrow  any  way,"  he  rumbled  on. 
"I  might  beg  or  borrow  one  from  the 
orphan's  home — That's  what  I'll  do," 
he  exclaimed  getting  up  hastily  and 
stamping  about  the  room,  "I'll  borrow 
— I'll  borrow — by  grab  I'll  own  one  if 
I  have  to  steal  it,'  he  continued  ex- 
citedly, "not  a  little  bald  limp  speci- 
men, but  a  little  shaver  like  the  little 
chap  I  saw  on  the  street  car  yesterday." 


It  held  my  finger  and  blew  bubbles," 
he  smiled.  "But  it  wouldn't  be  big 
enough  either,"  he  mused  with  fallen 
countenance,  "I'll  have  one  that  can 
walk  and  talk,  and  I'll  get  a  Christmas 
tree  and  red  top  boots  that's  what  I 
use  to  long  for,"  and  a  top  and  a  gun 
and — Christopher!  he  groaned,  "if  it 
could  only  just  walk  it  wouldn't  need 
any  thing  hut  a  rattle  and  a  buggy. 
And  then  suppose  they  didn't  have  a 
boy  handy  and  I  had  to  take  a  girl ! 
"I'd  better  put  in  my  order  now  for 
I  suspect  every  one  in  New  York  will 
want  to  adopt  a  baby  this  Christmas 
just  because  I  do."  And  he  stumped 
hurriedly  into  the  adjoining  room  to 
the  telephone.  He  was  back  in  a  few 
minutes  rubbing  his  hands  and  chuck- 
ling, his  pale  face  glowing  with  excite- 
ment. "Four  years  old,  an  'A-No.  1' 
pedigree — that  is  for  me,"  he  beamed ; 
father  and  mother  unknown,  and  smart 
as  a  whip." 

"I'm  goin'  to  have  a  son,"  he  whis- 
pered softly.  "I'll  adopt  him  legally 
tomorrow  and  call  him  John  Van 
Deventer,  Jr.,  and  give  him  a  'coming 
out'  party.  But  who  will  I  invite? 
exclaimed  the  eccentric  old  fellow  in 
dismay."  "I  don't  know  any  kids 
and  the  grown  folks  I  know  would 
scare  him  to  death,"  he  thought,  smil- 
ing grimly.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  in 
silence. 

"Found,  by  Jolly!"  he  exclaimed,  at 
last.  "I'll  go  out  into  the  high-ways 
and  by-ways  as  the  'good  book  bids 
us  do.  I'll  invite  all  the  kids  from  the 
'home'  and  advertize  in  the  papers  for 
my  guests — every  wooden-legged  per- 
son in  New  York.  There  ought  to  be 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen." 

A  touch  of  the  bell  at  his  elbow 
brought  the  butler.  "I  want  to  give  my 
son  a  party  on  Christmas  day,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "There  will  be  a  couple  of 
hundred  guests.  Use  the  old  ball- 
room for  the  banquet  hall ;  it  will  ac- 
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commodate  several  hundred.  I  want  the 
finest  dinner  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
— spare  no  expense."  The  butler  near- 
ly fainted.  Not  a  visitor — except  on 
business — had  darkened  the  door  of 
John  Van  Deventer  since  the  death 
of  his  gay  young  wife  twenty  years 
ago.  When  the  coffin  hid  the  little 
mother  and  first  born  from  sight,  John 
Van  Deventer  refused  to  believe  in 
God  or  man   and  lived   acordingly. 

"Pardon"  faltered  the  butler,  "but 
are  you  feeling  er-er-quite  up  to  the 
mark,  sir?"  and  he  regarded  his  mas- 
ter uneasily. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman  testily. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  to  enquire 
the  age  of  your  son,  exclaimed  the 
now  shocked  old  butler  grimly,  while 
visions  of  a  young  master  giving  or- 
ders and  carrying  things  with  a  high 
hand  generally,  flashed  through  his 
mind. 

"You  may,  returned  John  Van  De- 
venter he  is  just  four  years  old,"  he 
added,   turning  away. 

Allison,  the  butler,'  proceeded  to 
stalk  servant-wards  in  order  to  com- 
municate this  astounding  information 
to  his  associates,  and  to  put  in  motion 
the  machinery  that  would  make  the 
plan  an  actuality. 

Everything  went  as  merrily  as  a 
marriage  bell  and  John  Van  Deventer, 
the  crusty,  lonely,  hermit-like  old  man 
received  and  adopted  the  boy  as  he 
had  planned.  The  rosy  brown-eyed 
child  with  his  broad  white  forehead, 
curling  hair  and  dancing  feet  filled  the 
stern  old  fellow's  heart  full  of  wild 
joy  so  keen  that  it  almost  hurt. 

"What  a  fool  I've  been,"  he  ejac- 
ulated. "I  might  have  had  a  boy 
twenty  years  ago — but  then  it  would 
not  have  been  this  one,"  he  finished 
with  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction. 
'.  "If  I  could  have  gone  up  to  Heaven 
or  where  ever  in  thunder  they  keep  the 
little  beggars  stored  and  taken  my 
choice,  why  I'd  have  sure  taken  John- 
nie," he  exclaimed  energetically,  as 
he  beamed  on  the  child  who  was  romp- 


ing joyfully  about  the  stately  room. 

"John,"  he  called,  "will  you  be  a 
good  boy  while  Dad  goes  up  town,. 
"I've  got  a  date  with  Santa  Claus," 
he  added  mysteriously  as  he  lifted  the 
youngster  to  his  knee. 

"Did  you  ever  see  that  gentleman, 
son?  asked  John  Van  Deventer  roll- 
ing the  word  son  over  his  tongue  like 
a  sweet  morsel.  Young  John's  eyes 
grew  found  with  astonishment  and 
awe  as  he  regarded  the  being  who 
would  actually  behold  the  features  of 
that  fat  but  jolly  old  saint. 

"A  in"  seen  him  ever,  but  Jimmy 
Green  and  the  uvers  at  St.  Ann's,  told 
me  he  comes  down  the  chimbley — but 
we  didn't  have  one  so  he  couldn't 
come  ;  but  he  sent  us  kany  an  nuts  and 
a   wooey  doggie." 

"Anything  else?"   asked   big   John. 
"Yes,    thugar    on    our    mush,"    he 
beamed. 

Tohn  Van  Deventer  turned  away  to 
hide  the  starting  tears,  "Poor  little 
chap,"  he  muttered. 

"Well,  I  must  go  now,  sonny,  hop 
down.  What  shall  I  ask  Santa  to  bring 
ynu  ?" 

"Jest  nuffin"  replied  the  boy  glanc- 
ing at  a  toy  that  had  already  been  given 
liim  to  amuse  himself  with  'till  the 
Christmas  deluge  of  wonderful  things 
came. 

"  'Ceptin  I'd  like  a  muver  now,  I've 
got  a  daddy.  I  use  to  have  a  muver 
and  a  faver,  too,"  he  added  beginning 
to  sob,  "but  they  goed  away  off  some 
where,"  he  added  vaguely,  smiling 
through  the  quickly  forgotten  tears  of 
childhood. 

"Bless  my  soul  he  wants  a  mother 
now,  and  the  next  thing  I  know  it  will 
be  a  new  baby  or  some  thing  else 
equally  an  unattainable,"  he  groaned, 
shaking  himself  into  his  over-coat  and 
faring  forth  upon  his  way. 

Judicious  enquiry  developed  the  as- 
ti")nnding  fact  that  every  person  almost 
that  he  knew  had  a  child  about  four 
years  old. 

"Wonders  will  never  cease,"  he 
gasped.     "The  earth  is  just  swarming 
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with  kids,  I  wonder  how  they  keep  out 
from  under  our  feet?  Here  they  are 
as  thick  as  bees  around  a  cider  press- 
and  I've  never  even  heard  of  them  be- 
fore." 

Advice,  suggestions,  offers  of  help, 
poured  in  upon  him  thick  and  fast. 
The  Christmas  spirit  thrilled  his  old 
heart  like  new  wine.  The  wide  smile 
on  his  face  was  reflected  back  from 
every  face  he  met.  He  seemed  to  have 
grown  from  a  bent  withered  old  man, 
hobbling  about  on  a  wooden  leg  to  the 
statue    of   a   god. 

"And  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I 
had  neither  chick  nor  child  nor  friend 
and  now  because  I've  got  the  finest 
boy  in  the  world,  people  have  forgotten 
all  about  my  hateful  money  and  are 
treating  me  like  a  real  human  being. 

"And  I — why  I  feel  akin  to  every 
old  dog  with  her  pup-talk  about  being 
rich !"  and  he  whistled  softly  under  his 
breath  while  everywhere  he  looked  fat 
legs  scampered  before  him — the  fat 
legs  of  his  brown-eyed  son  whom  he 
had  left  safe  and  snug  at  home. 

"My  son — home — "  he  murmured 
softly. 

The  whole  city  seemed  filled  with 
bright  faces  and  toys  were  every- 
where. 

He  spent  his  money  lavishly,  the  vis- 
ion of  dancing  brown  eyes  ever  before 
him.  Toys  for  his  son — for  the  or- 
phanage, presents  for  the  servants,  and 
when  ever  her  saw  longing  eyes  gazing 
at  some  coveted  trifle  he  would  drop  a 
coin  into  trembling  hands ;  eager 
hands  ;  wistful  hands  ;  childish  hands  ; 
and   pass   hurriedly   on. 

He  mingled  with  the  common  people 

shoulder  to  shoulder,  he  looked  with 

compassion  upon  sights  he  had  never 

seen  before,  all  because  the  fingers  of 

a  little  child  had  rested  upon  his  neck 

and   its  soft  lips  had  pressed  against 

his  cheek  and  a  baby  voice  had  called 

him  "dad."    A  child  that  was  not  bone 

of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  but 

child  of  his  heart  nevertheless. 

*  *  *  *  *  *        * 

Christmas   day   dawned   bright   and 


clear.  John  Van  Deventer  whose  mon- 
ey had  lit  tile  fire  on  many  a  hearth  sat 
by  the  window,  his  son  upon  his  knee 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  guests. 

"Lookie !  dad !"  cried  Johnnie  eag- 
erly ;  "look  at  that  funny  old  man." 

Van  Deventer,  obedient  to  the  point- 
ing finger,  saw  af  unny  old  fellow  who 
looked  like  a  little  old  woman,  hop- 
ping along,  shaking  his  fist  and  hold- 
ing an  animated  conversation  with 
himself. 

"He  is  coming  to  dine  with  us,  John- 
nie," said  Van  Deventer  gravely. 

"And  there  comes  another  guest,"  he 
added  as  a  second  man  with  a  wooden 
kg   hove   in   sight. 

Next  a  carriage  drove  up  and  from 
it  descended  a  tall  lady  with  a  thin 
aristocaratic  face  and  a  dress  which 
shimmered  in  the  cold  December  sun- 
shine. "Why  dad  she  is  lame,  too," 
whispered   the   little   boy  in   awe. 

Soon  guest  followed  guest  until  the 
bell   rang  incessantly. 

Big  John  greeted  them  until  at  last 
he  could  no  longer  stand  and  was 
forced  to  receive  them  sitting,  but  still 
they  came  until  the  house  was  filled 
to  over-flowing.  A  band  of  children 
were  marshalled  up  the  walk  and  into 
the  wide  hall  and  on  to  the  banquet 
room  and  still  the  wooden-legged  men 
or  those  with  but  one  leg  poured 
through  the  doors  wide  open  now  in 
spite  of  the  cold. 

"Jehosapat!"  exclaimed  the  now 
woried  host,  "has  there  been  an  ac- 
cident in  New  York  that  I've  never 
heard  of?  I  never  dreamed  that  there 
were  so  many  of  us.  It  makes  me 
think  of  the  old  song: 

"And  some  come  crippled 
And  some  come  lame — " 

He  regarded  them  courteously  but 
curiously. 

There  were  high  bred,  cultivated, 
frank  faces,  broad  brows  in  plenty  and 
nthers  with  shifty  eyes  and  retreating 
foreheads — but — all  were  alike  in  one 
particular:  each  was  minus  a  leg  plus 
a  Christmas  smile. 

Some    looked   prosperous   and   well 
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fed,  were  well  groomed,  others  looked 
half  starved  and  pinched  with  suffer- 
ing and  privation. 

When  they  gathered  about  the  long 
tables  in  the  ball  room  of  his  mansion, 
\^an  Deventer  noticed  a  wolfish  glint  in 
the  eyes  of  a  pale  emaciated  brown 
eyed  fellow  and  noticed  the  white  dents 
that  came  and  went  in  the  thin  pinched 
nose.  Johnnie  had  not  seen  him  until 
they  were  seated  and  then  with  a  wild 
cry  of  "faver,  O,  my  faver,"  he  sprang 
forward  and  threw  himself  into  the 
man's  extended  arms  where  he  was 
crushed  close  to  the  hungry  heart. 
John  Van  Deventer  seemed  turned  to 
stone  for  an  instant  but  regained  im- 
mediate control  of  himself  and  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty  years  a  wordless 
prayer  ascended  from  his  heart  to  the 
All-Seeing  One  and  strength  was 
given  him. 

Never  since  before  the  time  the  black 
cofifin  with  its  two  quiet  sleepers  was 
carried  from  the  doors  had  the  walls 
of  the  old  mansion  beheld  such  a  scene 
of  merriment  and  good  fellowship. 
Speeches,  songs,  stories,  and  games 
made  the  time  fly  quickly  after  the  ban- 
quet was  over. 

When  the  fun  was  at  its  height, 
while  the  men  who  had  hardly  smiled 
for  years,  romped  with  the  orphan- 
age children,  John  Van.  Deventer  drew 
Johnnie's  newly  found  father  aside  and 
told  him  of  the  child's  adoption  and 
begged  to  know  why  he  and  the  boy 
had    ever    parted. 

In  broken  phrases  the  man  told  of 
leaving  his  home  in  England  to  go  to 
the  people  of  his  own  faith  in  Salt 
I.ake ;  of  the  accident  in  New  York 
that  deprived  him  of  his  leg.  of  sickness 
and  trouble  that  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  of  both  himself  and  wife  being 
in  the  hospital,  their  lives  despaired  of, 
at  the  same  time — the  children  being 


cared  for  in  the  institutions  of  the 
city ;  of  finding  all  of  his  little  ones 
save  Johnnie  after  his  recovery  and  of 
their  present  utter  poverty  and  discour- 
agement. 

Mr.  Van  Deventer  listened  in  silence. 
"And  so  after  all,"  he  thought,  "there 
is  a  brotherhood  of  man — all  the  chil- 
dren of  a  common  father — a  father 
who  allowed  each  one  of  his  children 
to  suffer  in  some  way — who  did  not 
single  out  one  alone  to  bear  the 
weig^^t  of  his  anger — or  was  it  anger?" 
John  Van  Deventer's  soul  was  indeed 
groping  upward  to  the  light.  It  had 
known  travail.  It  had  been  as  dead 
as  though  it  had  slept  beneath  the 
ground.     It  now  knew  resurrection. 

When  Johnnie's  father,  Mr.  Radnor, 
ceased  speaking  the  older  man  took 
him  by  the  hand.  "Brother,  he  said. 
"I  can't  give  my  boy  up" — Mr.  Rad- 
nor went  a  shade  whiter — "I  am  lonely, 
but  there  is  room  in  this  house  of 
mine  for  us  all.  I  need  a  secretary 
and  also  a  house  mother  to  make  a 
home  of  this  shell  of  a  home ;  bring 
vour  wife  and  children — I'll  send  the 
carriage  immediately.  We  need  each 
other."    Mr.  Radnor  wept. 

"And  then  I  want  you  to  enter  on 
vour  duties  at  once.  I  want  my  guests 
here  to  form  a  league  that  will  be  a 
real — brotherhood ;  not  one  must  be 
allowed  to  leave  until  we  are  sure  that 
he  goes  to  warmth  and  shelter  and  the 
knowledge  of  future  prosperity,"  ad- 
ded Van  Deventer  as  he  moved  away 
to  join  his  guests  his  face  illuminel 
h\  an  inner  radiance. 

Baxter  Radnor  bowed  his  head  a^ 
he  murmured:  "Dear  God,  I  realize 
that  none  can  reach  thy  feet  save  they 
climb  the  steep  stairs  of  pain.  O,  help 
me  to  be  glad  for  suffering  and  sor- 
row." 


A   noble   nature   can   alone  attract   the   noble   and   retain   them. 

■ — James. 


"That  Flynn  Boy." 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


XVI. 

Contentment  in  an  easy  chair  smirk- 
ing at  want !"  is  what  the  Reverend 
Obediah  Goodenough  thought  as  he 
\\as  ushered  into  the  elegant  library 
of  the  Rectory  and  grasped  the  wel- 
coming hand  of  the  Rector.  "He  is 
contentment  and  I  am  want !" 

And  indeed  it  would  appear  so.  The 
Rector,  a  large,  smooth-faced,  well- 
groomed  man  of  sixty-five  or  so, 
looked  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  on  soft  cushions  and  purr,  purr, 
purr !  The  Reverend  Goodenough,  on 
the  other  hand,  resembled  the  full- 
sized  pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
minus  the  character  in  the  face  and 
plus  a  well-worn  ministerial  coat  with 
darkened  seams. 

The  visitor,  however,  was  far  from 
saying  aloud  what  he  thought.  Not 
that  the  Rector  would  have  been  of- 
fended. He  would  most  likely  have 
felt  greatly  complimented.  But  the 
Presbyterian  was  too  shrewd  to  put 
himself  into  the  power  of  so  suave  an 
individual  as  the  Rector.  He  pre- 
ferred to  assume  an  equality  of  rank 
and  fortune,  even  though  he  possessed 
it  not.  And  so  he  .came  forward  with 
smiling  dignity,  as  who  should  say, 
"My  dear  Rector,  you  imagine  that 
you  have  done  me  and  my  church  a 
high  honor  in  condescending  to  receive 
me  in  these  grand  quarters,  but  we 
shall  see,  we  shall  see !" 

The  Rector  on  his  side  moved  half 
across  the  room,  as  soon  as  the  new- 
comer was  announced  hand  extended 
and  face  welcoming,  at  the  same  time 
saying  in   a   deep   guttural   voice — 

"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Mr. 
Goodenough.     Please  be  seated." 

And  the  Rector  pointed  to  a  leather 
rocking-chair  near  the  table  at  which 
he  himself  was  seated. 

"I  see  that  neither  of  the  others 
is  here  yet,"  observed  the  Reverend 
Obediah. 


"They  haven't  come  yet,  but  I  sup- 
pose they'll  be  here  presently." 

The  servant  anounced,  "The  Rev- 
erend   Mr.    Stawell,    sir." 

There  entered  a  stout  little  man,  who 
looked  as  if  he  carried  about '  with 
him,  somewhere  on  his  insides,  a  mini- 
ature volcano,  which  might  go  off  any 
minute  but  which  no  one  in  the  world 
would  ever  fear. 

The  greetings  were  repeated.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Stawell,  a  Baptist,  sat 
down,  also  near  the  table  and  between 
the  Rector  and  the  Reverend  Good- 
enough. 

Again  the  servant  entered.  "The 
Reverend  Mr.  Digby  sir!'*  he  an- 
nounced. 

And  the  Reverend  Mr.  Digby  en- 
tered— a  Methodist  and  a  man  without 
any  expression  to  speak  of.  Very 
clearly  he  belonged  to  the  pink-tea 
variety  of  clergymen.  He  took  a  seat 
on   the   Rector's   left. 

Now,  when  four  men  with  long 
clerical  coats  and  with  collars  but- 
toned in  the  back  meet  for  consulta- 
tion, either  something  very  good  or 
something  very  bad  will  come  out  of 
it.  Especially  .is  this  the  case  when 
the  four  have  been  at  loggerheads. 
The  Reverends  Goodenough  and  Sta- 
well looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
thought  they  had  been  invited  there 
to  devise  a  plan  for  Christian  union 
and  as  if  they  were  determined  to 
withstand  any  inroads  on  their  own 
faiths — the  former  to  meet  the  Rec- 
tor on  his  own  ground  of  aparently 
bending  only  to  spring  back  all  the 
straighter,  and  the  latter  to  furnish 
a  bit  of  dynamite  now  and  then.  The 
third  visitor  looked  merely  curious, 
ready  to  agree  with  whoever  happened 
to  be  speaking  at  any  particular  time. 

"I  have  asked  you  to  call  to-day," 
the  Rector  began,  speaking  in  his 
softest  manner,  turning  a  leadpencil 
round    and    round    on    the   table,   and 
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looking  at  the  men  out  of  his  shrewd 
gray  eyes,  "to  talk  over  with  me  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
Christian  community  of  Macclesfield." 

"Just  so!"  said  the  pink-tea  Rev- 
erend. 

The  Reverend  Goodenough  and  the 
Reverend  Stawell  pursed  their  lips  in 
anticipation  of  the  conflict.  The  Rec- 
tor should  see  that  he  was  not  to  have 
his  own  way ! 

"No  doubt  you  have  all  heard  of  the 
mischief  the  Mormons  are  doing  in 
our  town." 

"Ah  I"  the  trio  exclaimed  at  a  breath. 

The  pursed  lips  relaxed,  the  look 
of  determifiation  left  the  two  faces, 
and  the  pink-tea  curiosity  decreased 
perceptibly.  All  three  now  leaned  for- 
ward eagerly  in  their  chairs. 

"Now  then,"  continued  the  Rector 
with  as  much  deliberation  and  care  in 
arrangement  as  if  he  were  in  the  pul- 
pit, "what  we  must  do  here  to-day  is, 
first,  to  consider  the  situation  as  we 
find  it,  and,  secondly,  to  determine  how 
to   change   it." 

"Just  so!"  from  Mr.  Digby. 

"Exactly!"    from   the   other  two. 

"Then  suppose  we  air  our  grievan- 
ces so  far  as  these  "Mormon"  mission- 
aries are  concerned,"  added  the  Rec- 
tor, "for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  we 
stand  with  respect  to  them.  For  it  may 
appear  that  they  are  not  doing  so 
much  damage  as  we  may  have 
thought." 

This  plan  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  others,  and  so  each  was 
asked  to  say  something. 

"Mr.  Digby,  supose  you  begin?" 

"Half  of  my  congregation  are  really 
impressed  with  the  vile  teachings  of 
these  men,"  he  said.  "There's  the  Wil- 
sons, for  example ;  I  learned  the  other 
day  that  they  are  investigating  'Mor- 
monism,"  and  when  I  called  on  them 
concerning  it,  they  had  no  scruples 
about  telling  me  they  thought  it  ex- 
actly what  they  had  been  waiting  for 
ail  these  years !  Fancy  that,  now ! 
That's  only  one  out  of  scores  in  my 


church  alone.  I  must  see  Wilson's 
employer." 

"Mr.  Goodenough?" 

"They've  played  havoc  with  many  of 
my  people,  too.  But  the  worst  I  have 
to  complan  of  in  connection  with  them 
is  that  they've  filled  my  people  with  a 
lot  of  questions.  They  question  this, 
and  they  question  that,  and  they  ques- 
tio  the  other,  till  now  there's  almost 
nothing  they  don't  question  that  the 
church  does.  Why,  they  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  I  have  any  author- 
ity to  preach  or  administer  the  holy 
communion !" 

"Mr.    Stawell?" 

"They're  getting  away  with  so  many 
of  my  young  people,"  said  that  pent- 
up  volcano.  "Not  that  any  of  them 
have  been  baptized  into  their  depraved 
church,  as  they  call  their  organization. 
Thank  the  Lord,  I  have  kept  them 
from  doing  that.  But  I  cannot  vouch 
for  what  might  happen  if  this  pro- 
paganda goes  on  as  it  has  been  go- 
ing. Why,  our  most  sacred  places 
are  not  above  the  unholy  desires  of 
these  impudent  voung  fellows.  Talk 
about    fools    rushing   in !" 

"So  far  as  my  church  is  concerned," 
said  the  Rector,  "they  are  making  but 
little  headway.  They've  made  a  great 
to-do  over  a  case  where  I  refused  to 
allow  the  burial  of  a  child  in  the 
church-yard  that  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. And  the  infection  has  spread 
to  some  extent  among  my  parishion- 
ers. But  what  I  have  most  to  fight 
against  is  the  insinuating  methods  of 
these   "Mormons." 

"Just  so!" 

"Insinuating  methods,  that's  it !" 

"They  don't  tell  you  at  first,  that 
they  are  "Mormons. "Not  they  !On  the 
contrary,  they  call  themselves  Latter- 
dav  Saints  till  they  get  a  hearing.  Be- 
sides, they  feed  you  only  the  'milk 
of  the  word'  at  first,  and  then  very 
gradually  the  'meat'  of  the  word.  They 
are  extremely  cunning,  I  can  tell  you. 

"And  then,  take  the  case  of  those 
voung  persons  you  spoke  of,  Mr.  Sta- 
well.    Look  at  the  method  employed 
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there.  That  young  pugilist — -he's 
nothing  if  he  isn't  a  pugilist,  and  I 
know  what  I'm  talking  about — joins  in 
the  young  people's  sport.  What  for? 
Why,  to  win  their  good  graces !  Is 
there  anything  that  shocks  the  decency 
of  the  Christian  church  so  much  as 
the  condescension  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  preach,  to  the  level  of  the 
crowd  ?" 

"Just  so !' 

"Shocking!" 

"But  he  isn't  a  minister,  sir!" 

"That  is  true,  Mr.  Stawell,  he  is 
not  fortunately  a  regularly  ordained 
clergyman,  but  the  example  is  there 
just  the  same ;  and  since  many  people 
regard  them  as  preachers,  they  will 
get  the  impression  that  we  ought  to 
lower   our   dignity   also." 

"That  young  pugilist,  as  you  call 
him,  is  really  a  dangerous  fellow !"  the 
Reverend    Obediah    said. 

"Dangerous!"  ejaculated  the  Rec- 
tor :  "he's  more  than  dangerous." 

"Yes."  added  the  pink-tea  Rever- 
end, "I've  heard  he's  very  eloquent, 
and  that  once  you  get  within  hearing 
of  his  voice,  you  can't  get  away." 

"Or  within  reach  of  his  clutches, 
either,  I  can  tell  you !"  put  in  the 
Rector    with    considerable    warmth. 

"lust  so!" 

"indeed!" 

The  Rector  scrutinized  the  three 
faces  closely  for  a  moment.  He  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  what  he  found 
there.     Then  he  said — 

"Clearly,  then,  we  are  all  of  one 
mind  that  something  out  to  be  done 
tn  rid  the  town  of  these  pests.  But 
what?  Suppose,  now,  we  ascertain 
from  one  another  what  we  think  on 
that  point." 

The  Reverend  Goodenough  was  for 
asking  the  town  officials  to  interfere 
in  the  matter.  "Prohibit  them  from 
disturbing  literature  anywhere  within 
tho  limits  of  the  town,  stop  them  from 
h(-)l<ling  meetings  either  on  the  streets 
or  in  halls  or  even -in  private  houses, 
prevent  them  from  conversing  with 
anv  resident  of  Macclesfield  on  relig- 


ion !  That  will  get  them  on  the  hip, 
and  legally,  too." 

Our  pink-tea  friend  advocated 
preaching  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the  town 
against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the 
"Mormons."  "The  people  will  have  to 
be  warned,"  he  said.  "They  are  per- 
fectly innocent  of  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  "Mormons."  If  they  only 
knew,  they  would  not  listen  to  these 
emissaries  of  Satan  for  a  minute." 

"All  that  sounds  very  good,"  said 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Stawell.  "but  it  will 
not  do  where  the  'Mormons'  are  con- 
cerned. Haven't  we  just  seen  how 
smooth-tongued  these  missionaries 
are?  You  can't  circumvent  them  by 
such  means.  The  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  'Mormoins'  is  to  drive  them 
out  by  a  committee  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  town  council  wouldn't  do 
anything.  Preaching  might  do  a  little, 
Init  you  couldn't  be  with  every  one 
when'  your  preaching  was  being  an- 
swered by  these  oily-tongued  individ- 
uals. But  a  committee  of  strong  de- 
termined fellows  such  as  I  could  easily 
pick  out  of  my  congregation — that 
would  get  rid  of  them  in  a  hurry.  May- 
be my  plan  is  not  strictly  legal,  but  it's 
efifective,  and  that's  what  we  want 
when  we're  dealing  with  the  'Mor- 
mons.' The  'Mormons'  are  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  law,  and  law  should 
never  be  considered  when  you're  deal- 
ing with  them." 

During  this  time  the  Rector  had 
half  closed  his  eyes,  apparently  listen- 
ing intently,  but  really  with  only  part 
of  his  mind  on  what  was  being  said. 
His  subtle  intellect  was  hard  at  work 
on  some  plans  of  his  own.  What  these 
ivere  became  evident  when  he  spoke. 
H^e  said — 

"How  would  you  like  to  see  the 
'Mormon'  mis'sionaries  brought  into 
disfavor  with  the  people  by  their  own 
acts?" 

"lust  so!" 

"Capital,  capital !" 

"Tell  us  how  it  can  be  done?" 

"Now,  the  leader  of  the  "Mormon';" 
hereabouts  is  that  big  pugilist.     The 
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other  doesn't  count  for  much.  I  met 
that  big  fellow  once ;  he  came  here 
to  give  me  a  track,  as  he  called  it,  and 
afterwards  we  had  a  short  conversa- 
tion. Well,  I  noticed  that  he  was  an 
ignorant  boy — hadn't  read  much. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  get 
him  upset  by  modern  ideas  about  the 
Bible — you  know  they  lay  great  store 
by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — -and  also 
about  Jesus.  Put  into  his  hands  the 
extreme  higher  critics,  and  they'll  do 
the  rest  for  him.  They'll  make  him 
doubt  not  only  his  own  faith,  but  all 
religion.  For,  once  you  get  a  young 
enthusiast  started  on  that  road,  you 
can't  stop  him  till  he  gets  to  the  very 
end." 

"But,  my  dear  Rector,"  objected  Mr. 
Digby,  "do  you  think  such  a  thing 
would  be  Strictly  Christian?  Excuse 
me  for  suggesting  it." 

"Which  do  you  think  is  the  more 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God?"  asked 
the  Rector,  "the  soul  of  this  young- 
scamp  or  the  souls  of  scores,  perhaps 
hundreds,  of  our  parishioners — yours 
and  mine  ?" 

"Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that,  sir!" 

"And  then,  too,"  observed  the  Rev- 
erend Obediah,  looking  at  the  Metho- 
dist, "see  what  the  Lord  himself  did 
in  the  Old  Testament  days  when  the 
souls  of  the  Israelites  were  in  dan- 
ger." 

■'There  is  another  aspect  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  in  your  plan.  Rec- 
tor." said  the  Reverend  Stawell,  un- 
willling  to  let  go  of  his  pet  scheme  to 
mob  ,the  missionaries,  "and  that  is, 
suppose   it   doesn't   work?" 

"In  that  event,"  said  the  Rector, 
"I've  got  another  plan  along  the  same 
line.  Yon  know  these  'Mormons"  are 
very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
weaker  vessel.  If  we  can't  get  the 
voung  Sullivan  by  means  of  the  higher 
critics,  we'll  get  him  by  means  of  wine 
nnd  women." 

"But  suppose  even  that  fails?"  asked 
Stawell   again. 

"Then  we  can  fall  back  on  Mr.  Dig- 


by's  scheme  of  preaching  against  them 
from  all  the  pulpits  in  the  town." 

"The  trouble  there  is,"  put  in  the 
obstreperous  Mr.  Stawell,  "that  only  a 
part,  and  not  a  very  big  part  either,  of 
the  people  go  to  church,  to  any 
church.  And  so  the  work  of  the  "Mor- 
mons" would  still  go  on  among  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  we  ought  to 
save  all  the  people." 

"That  is  true,  Mr.  Stawell,"  ad- 
mitted the  Rector,  "and  so  we  might 
be  forced  to  fall  back  on  your  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  'Mormons.'  I 
am  not  in  the  least  against  taking  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  violence,  when 
we've  tried  every  other  method  and 
failed." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Stawell  sat  back 
in  his  chair  with  a  look  of  profound 
contentment  on  his  face,  as  of  one  who 
had  earned  a  hard-fought  victory. 

"It's  understood,  then,"  the  Rec- 
tor summarized,  "that  our  plans  of  at- 
tack on  this  disreputable  faith  are: 
First,  to  corrupt  the  preachers  them- 
selves either  by  means  of  the  higher 
critics  or  by  means  of  wine  and  wo- 
men ;  secondly,  to  rouse  the  people 
theselves  against  the  'Mormons' 
both  by  preaching  and  by  securing  the 
help  of  the  town  authorities,  if  we 
can  get  them,  and,  in  case  these  meth- 
ods fail,  by  driving  the  'Mormons' 
out  of  town?" 

"lust  so!" 

"That's  it  exactly!" 

"Their   doom   is   sealed   now!" 

"There  is  this  little  matter  of  detail 
still  to  be  settled,"  observed  the  Rec- 
tor, "who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  work?" 

"Yes,"  commented  Goodenough, 
"that's  an  important  thing  to  consider." 

"How  would  it  do  if  each  of  us 
were  to  be  responsible  for  the  part 
of  the   plan  that  he  proposed?" 

"Just  so !" 

"Splendid,   splendid !" 

"Tliat  would  mean  that  I  am  to  look 
after  the  young  pugilist's  spiritual  wel- 
fare, to  begin  with  the  first  point  in 
our   scheme."   said   the   Rpctor:   "tlm' 
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you,  Mr.  Digby,  are  to  take  care  of  the  upon  to  act,  except  in  the  most  general 

preaching,  not  only  in  our  own  church-  way,  for  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 

es,  but  in  all  the  others  also ;  that  you,  that  my  scheme  will  work  like  a  charm 

Mr.    Goodenough,    will    see    what   in-  — either  the  first  or  the  second  part. 

fluence  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  And  we'll  be  rid  of  the  fellows  without 

town   officials ;   and   that,   finally,    Mr.  any    particular    fuss." 

Stawell  here  is  to  see  and  organize  the  "No  doubt  they'll  fall  into  the  trap," 

strong  men  of  battle  in  case  they  are  Goodenough  said  confidently, 

needed.     Is  that  agreed?"  "I'll    begin    right   away,"   the    Rec- 

The  others  expressed  themselves  as  tor   said, 

satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  Then   the    three    invited    clergymen 

"Mv  own  opinion  is,"  continued  the  took   their   leave. 

Rector,  "that  none  of  you  will  be  called  (to  be  continued.) 


THE  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS. 

This  is  the  road  to  Happiness: 

Start  NoviT,  from  Where  You  Are; 

"Turn  to  the  Right  and  Keep  straight  on,' 
And  you'll  not  find  it  far. 

Along  the  Path  of  Willing  Feet 

And  over  Heartease  Hill, 
Across  the  fields  of  Sweet  Content, 

The  stream  of  Glad,  Good-will; 

Then  through  the  lane  of  Loving  Heart, 

The  gate  that's  called  Today, 
And  down  the  steps  of  Little  Things 

Into  the  Common  Way. 

And  take  the  Cloak  of  Charity, 

The  staff  of  Wise  Employ, 
A  loaf  of  Bread  of  Daily  Grace, 

A  flask  well  filled  with  Joy; 

A  word  of  cheer,  a  helping  hand. 

Some  good  to  give  or  share, 
A  bit  of  song,  a  high  resolve, 

A  hope,  a  smile,  a  prayer. 

And  in  the  Place  of  Duty  Done, 

Beside  the  Door  of  Home, 
You'll  find  the  House  of  Happiness — 

For  Happiness  does  not  roam. 
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What  Scripture  Helped  Me  Most. 

By  Edzivrd  II.  Anderson,  Associate  Editor  Improvement  Era. 


Few  were  the  belongings  that  father 
and  mother  took  with  them  when,  at 
the  call  of  the  Gospel,  they  left  south- 
ern Sweden,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  to 
make  the  perilous  journey  over  seas 
and  plains  to  Utah.  Among  these  was 
a  large  Swedish  Bible  with  five  hun- 
dred illustrations  of  a  complete  text 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  This  vol- 
ume, as  large  as  one  of  the  early  edi- 
tions of  Webster's  dictionary,  became 
the  most  prized  treasure  of  my  early 
years,  and  the  boys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,— John,  Nils,  Joe,  and  Fred, — 
thought  it  a  rare  pleasure  to  turn  its 
leaves,  for  in  our  boyhood  days  pic- 


tures were  very  scarce.  We  feasted 
upon  the  illustrations,  and  while  ex- 
plaining them,  we  all  learned  some- 
tiiing  of  the  story  which  they  tell. 

These  Bible  stories  and  rare  pictures 
were  the  inspiration  of  my  childhood, 
— and  no  influence,  aside  from  the 
pious  teachings  of  my  sainted  parents, 
ever  gripped  me  to  stay  as  did  the  con- 
tents of  that  good  Book.  I  own  it  now, 
and  hold  it  a  most  precious  gem  among 
a  thousand  others — a  rich  legacy,  old, 
\-ellow  and  withered  though  it  is.  In  it 
I  scrawled  my  first  signature,  and  I 
spelled  my  name  Adward,  doubtless 
because  the  "E"  in  Swedish  is  pro- 
nounced "A." 
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From  this  good  Book  I  learned  that 
God  is  a  personage,  in  form  like  a 
man ;  that  he  made  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars;  shaped  the  earth, 
and  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is.  This  was 
tlie  very  first  lesson,  and  I  remember 
the  picture  of  God, — a  print,  without 
doubt  copied  from  one  of  the  old  mas- 
ters.— as  he  swept  over  the  waters,  in 
the  act  of  shaping  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  The  impression  has  never  passed 
riut  of  my  recollection,  and  no  philoso- 
lihy  of  an  impersonal  God  could  ever 
fasten  itself  later  upon  my  mind,  since, 
when  He  was  mentioned,  I  always 
thought  of  the  Man  sweeping  over  the 
void,  the  darkness  vanishing  before 
Ilim,  as,  in  the  sky.  His  creative  hand 
"^et  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 
T  remember  with  what  awe  and  ad- 
miration I  gazed  upon  that  picture, 
and  how  I  marveled  at  the  power  of 
God ! 

The  text  which  describes  His  first 
day's  work  has  never  quite  satisfied  me 
in  the  English  version,*  because  the 
tliought  in  the  Swedish  language 
seemed  a  thousand  times  more  impres- 
sive. To  this  day  I  love  the  literal 
.translation  sealed  upon  m}^  mind  in  my 
earlv  childhood. 

C)f  course,  as  one  advances  irfeears. 
his  ideals  change,  and  the  standards  of 
childhood  are  not  those  of  early  man- 
hood, nor  later  life.  New  thoughts 
,-ind  ideas  come  with  the  years,  and  in 
this  respect  I  have  been  no  dififerent 
from  others.  Yet  I  can  truly  say  that 
tlie  fundamental  principles,  relating  to 
God  and  His  power,  gleaned  from  the 
Piible  and  impressed  upon  me  in  child- 
hood, remain  in  me  unchanged  to  this 
day.  M)'  faith  may  be  stated  in  these 
words : 

God  is  like  a  man. 

God  is  all  powerful,  all  good,  and 
nil  righteous. 

With  God  nothing  is  impossible. 

God  hears  us  when  we  pray  to  Him. 


If  we  live  to  please  God,  we  will  be 
permitted  to  return  to  His  home  to 
dwell  forever  with  Him  and  those  we 
love,  in  eternal  happiness. 

Somehow  I  gathered  these  ideas 
from  the  stories  of  the  old  Book,  and 
mv  belief  in  them  is  just  as  clear  and 
strong  today  as  in  those  early  years. 

Other  stories  in  the  same  good  old 
Book  linger  prominently  in  my  mind, 
and  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
means  of  shaping  my  thought  and 
character. 

The  story  of  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt, 
and  his  return  of  good  for  evil  to  his 
brethren,  affected  me  very,  very  much. 
I  remember  reading  ic  over  and  over 
again  with  great  admiration  for  the 
bnv  Joseph  who  was  so  badly  treated 
by  his  brethren,  yet  who  returned  to 
them  good  notwithstanding  their  ill 
treatment  of  him. 

The  story  of  1  obias  the  son  of  Tobit, 
in  the  Apocrypha,  my  first  love  story, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  The 
advice  of  Tobit  to  his  son,  and  the  joy 
that  came  to  the  young  man  from  fol- 
lowing his  father's  counsel,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  make  me  respect  parental 
wishes.  The  story  taught  me  that  God 
is  good  to  those  who  love  and  obey 
Him.  It  gave  me  faith  in  my  guardian 
angel,  and  stamped  upon  my  young 
soul  the  absolute  certainty  that  God 
hears  and  answers  our  prayers. 

The  story  of  Jesus  and  His  cruci- 
fixion, particularly  His  statement 
which  bears  upon  returning  good  for 
■vil. — "Father,  forgive  them  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,"  caused  me 
to  love  and  admire  beyond  limit  the 
character  of  our  Savior.  As  then,  with 
a  love  grown  stronger  with  the  years, 
and  with  a  keener  knowledge  of  what 
His  life  and  Gospel  message  has  done 
for  me,  I  worship  at  His  shrine,  know- 
ing that  He  lives  and  will  love  me  to 
the  end. 
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Salt   Lake  City,  December,  1913 

Christmas  Greeting. 

That  joyful  season  approaches 
which  reminds  us  of  our  duty  always 
to  make  people  around  us  happy  every 
day  in  the  year.  No  doubt,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  cares  and  business  wor- 
ies,  few,  if  any,  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing their  full  duty  in  this  regard.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  at  yule-tide  every 
human  being  should  be  made  happier. 
Each  one  can  at  least  wish  to  all  the 
dear  old  greeting,  "A  Merry  Christ- 


mas," and  do  what  he  can  to  make  it 
such. 

In  exchanging  these  good  wishes,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  happiest  life  is  the  Christ-life.  Do 
you  recall  Pilate's  testimony  of  Jesus 
as  he  reluctantly  led  the  Savior  forth 
to  be  crucified?  "Behold,"  said  he,  "I 
bring  him  forth  to  you,  that  ye  may 
know  that  I  find  no  fault  in  Him !" 
Yet  He  associated  with  men  and  wo- 
men in  their  daily  toils  and  pleasures ; 
sympathized  with  them,  blessed  them 
in  their  sorrows ;  He  was  surrounded 
with  all  the  indulgences  in  sin  of  a 
licentious  age;  He  was  often  thrown 
in  the  company  of  the  wine-bibber,  and 
often  feasted  with  the  well-to-do ;  in 
all  things  He  was  tempted  "like  as 
we,"  and  yet  there  could  be  found  no 
fault  in  Him.  Well  might  Pilate  add, 
"Behold  the  Man!"  In  Him  we  find 
all  the  attributes  of  true  manhood  per- 
fect, complete.  "Other  men  are  great 
artists  or  poets  or  generals  or  states- 
men, whereas  Jesus  is  a  great  man. 
His  greatness  lies  in  the  realm  of  per- 
sonality, in  the  kingdom  of  character. 
His  achievement  was  not  wrought  with 
paint  or  with  chisel  or  with  sword  or 
with  pen,  but  by  the  heavenly  magic 
of  a  victorious  will.  There  is  nothing 
of  Him  but  His  manhood.  We  do 
not  say.  Behold  the  poet,  the  orator, 
the  philosopher,  the  general,  the  states- 
man, the  soverign :  we  say,  Behold 
the  man  !"  From  birth  to  the  crucifix- 
ion. He  was  always  an  ideal — a  perfect 
example.  Every  phase  of  life  He 
touched,  and  to  every  phase  of  life.  He 
is  now  an  inspiration. 

It  is  well  to  think  of  these  things 
during  the  yule-tide  celebration.  On 
Christmas  day,  especially,  the  services 
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should  be  appropriate  to  the  life  whose 
birth  the  day  commemorates,  partic- 
ular emphasis  being  laid  upon  the 
character  of  Jesus.  Thus  each  festive 
season  might  be  made,  what  it  should 
always  be,  a  means  of  making  the 
world  better,  and,  therefore,  happier. 
If  we  celebrated  the  Savior's  birth  be- 
cause He  was  a  great  inventor,  or 
sculptor  or  musician,  comparatively 
few  would  receive  encouragement  to 
emulate  Him  in  any  of  these  realms ; 
but  all  can  be  encouraged  to  follow 
Him  in  the  kingdom  of  character. 

There  is  no  boy  so  obscure  but  he 
can  master  his  passions  and  control  his 
will,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
Christ-like  life.  There  is  no  person 
so  impotent  but  has  power  to  over- 
come some  weakness,  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, gain  power  to  overcome  more ; 
"To  him  that  overcometh,"  reads  the 
promise,  "will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  which  is  in  the  Paradise  of 
God." 

Worldly  possesions,  Jesus  had  none, 
yet  the  true  wealth  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  His.  Judged  by  the  schol- 
ars of  His  time.  He  was  unlearned ; 
yet.  He  was  the  wisest  of  all  men.   No 


boy  is  so  poor  but  he  can  find  encour- 
agement in  Christ's  life  to  seek  the 
truest  riches ;  and  he  will  find  them 
in  the  realm  of  character.  A  boy's 
lack  of  means  may  seem  to  him  to  be 
prohibitive  of  his  going  to  school,  but 
his  very  poverty  may  be  the  means 
for  character  building;  and  "charac- 
ter, not  education,  is  man's  greatest 
need,  and  man's  greatest  safeguard." 

Truly,  as  the  angels  anounced  near- 
ly two  centuries  ago,  Christ  is  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  not  only  in  His 
death  and  suffering,  but  in  His  life 
and  being.  Through  His  condescen- 
sion from  Godhood  to  manhood.  He 
gave  man  the  Gospel  through  which 
man  may  be  exalted  through  manhood 
to  Godhood.  With  the  thought  in 
mind,  then,  that  the  world  will  be 
truly  happy  when  it  emulates  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer  whose  birth  Christ- 
mas commemorates,  we  extend  to 
everybody, 

A  Merry,  Merry  Christmas,  and  A 
Happy  New  Year! 

Joseph    F.   Smith, 
David   O.  McKay, 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 
General  Superintendency. 


Mope  and  Hope. 


In  a  little  poem  entitled  "The  Two  Sides  of  It,"  Priscilla  Leonard  brings 
out  in  striking  contrast  the  h'ves  of  two  sisters  who  might  be  called  Mope  and  Hope. 
The  former,  viewing  the  dark  side  of  everything,  went  moping  along  her  path:  the 
other,   seeing  the   bright   side,   was   ever  hoping. 

There  was  a  girl  who  always  said  Of  course   things  tangled   up   sometimes 

Her  fate  was  very  hard;  For  just  a  little  while; 

From  the  one  thing  she  wanted  most  But  nothing  ever  stayed  all  wrong, 

She  always  was  debarred.  She  used  to  say,  and  smile. 


There  was  always  a  cloudy  spot 
Somewhere  within  her  sky; 

Nothing  was  ever  just  quite  right. 
She  used  to  say,  and  sigh. 

And  yet  her  sister,  strange  to  say. 
Whose  lot  was  quite  the  same. 

Found  something  pleasant  for  herself 
In  every  day  that  came. 


So  one  girl  sighed  and  one  girl  smiled 
Through  all  their  lives  together; 

It  didn't  come  from  luck  or  fate, 
From  clear  or  cloudy  weather. 

The  reason  lay  within  their  hearts. 

And  colored  all  outside; 
One  chose  to  hope  and  one  to  mope. 

And  so  they  smiled  and  sighed. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1914. 

Luke  2:8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them :  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly host,  praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 


men. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY,  1914. 

While  of  these  emblems  we  partake, 
In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake. 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 


New  Sunday  School    Features — the 
Cradle  Roll. 

This  month  is  the  time  to  secure 
the  names  of  all  babies  under  four 
years  of  age  and  to  place  them  on 
the  Cradle  Roll.  This  roll  may  be 
kept  in  the  Kindergarten  department 
either  by  one  of  the  teachers  already 
acting  or  by  one  specially  appointed. 
It  will  be  her  duty  to  send  greetings 
to  the  parents  at  least  on  each  baby's 
birthday,  and  on  such  other  occasions 


as  she  thinks  will  result  in  good. 
These  greetings  may  be  in  writing 
or  by  personal  visit,  preferably  the  lat- 
ter. Arrange  the  roll  conveniently  so 
ihat  the  age  of  each  child  may  be 
readily  seen. 

.\LL   SCHOOLS   TO    COMMENCE   AT    10:30 
A.    M. 

On  January  1st,  1914,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  all  schools  in  the 
Church  commence  at  10:30  a.  m.  in- 
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stead  of  10  a.  m.  as  heretofore.  This 
change  is  suggested  in  the  interest  of 
uniformity. 

Many  of  the  schools  already  have 
yielded  thirty  minutes  to  the  Priest- 
hood classes,  which,  in  several  Stakes, 
are  meeting  at  9  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Where  Priesthood  meeting  is  held 
on  Monday  night,  and  Sunday  School 
ofificers  and  teachers  meet  Sunday 
morning  to  consider  class  work,  the 
extra  thirty  minutes  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dismiss  promptly  at  12  m.  Where 
conditions  require  it,  the  time  for  dis- 
missal may  be  12:15  or  12:25  p.  m. 

The  following  new  order  of  exer- 
cises is  suggested  for  Prayer  meeting 
and  the  Sunday  School  session : 

PROGRAM    FOR  PRAYER   MEETING. 

10:10  a.  m. 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  last 
session  of  Sunday  School. 

2.  Song  or  instrumental  music. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Officers'  instructions. 
Adjournment,  10:20  a.  m. 


PROGRAM    OF    EXERCISES. 

1.  10:25  a.  m.,  preliminary  music. 
(Doors  not  to  be  closed.) 

2.  Abstract  of  minutes.  (To  be 
read  by  superintendent  or  secretary  in 
such  manner  as  to  be  understood  by 
all.) 

3.  Notices,  appropriate  to  Sab- 
bath Day. 

4.  Singing. 

5.  Prayer. 

6.  Singing. 

7.  Sacrament  Gem. 

8.  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment (during  the  passing  of  which  a 
suitable  sentiment  may  be  expressed, 
or  music  rendered). 

9.  Concert  recitation.  (See  Juve- 
nile Instructor.) 

10.  Singing  practice. 

11.  Adjournment    for    departmenJ 
work,  11 :10  a.  m. 

12.  Reassemble,  11 :55  a.  m. 

13.  Closing  remarks. 

14.  Singing. 

15.  Benediction. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace    S.    Ensign,    Chairman;    Geo.    D.    Pyper   and  Joseph  Ballantyne. 


What  Choristers  Should  Not  Do 
and  Be. 

By  Jos.  Ballantyne. 

Chroisters  should  not  have  manner- 
isms, which  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  their  conducting.  Often  one  hears : 
"Isn't  it  funny  to  see  him  conduct." 
"I  cannot  sing  if  I  look  at  the  chor- 
ister," "I  am  prompted  to  laugh  if  I 
watch  him  beat  time,"  etc. 

We  all  have  different  means  of 
reaching  results,  which  is  perfectly 
natural  and  right.  It  would  be  a  ser- 
ious condition  should  we  make  an  ef- 
fort to  imitate  the  directing  of  an- 
other, for  in  that  very  effort  we  are 
stifling  our  own  individuality.  We 
may  with  profit  study  grace,  dignity 


and  precision  in  directing,  but  to  im^ 
itate  the  movements  and  expressions 
of  another  would  be  fatal. 

The  mannerism  of  swinging  the 
arm,  or  arms  in  the  same  methodical 
position  up  and  down,  no  matter  in 
what  time  the  piece  is  written,  is  most 
detrimental  to  good  results,  for  it  in 
no  way  establishes  a  rhythmical  feel- 
ing in  those  whom  you  direct.  There 
should  always  me  a  strong  down  beat 
on  the  first  of  the  measure  to  secure 
the  desired  accent,  and  swinging  the 
arms  as  suggested  gives  no  such  re- 
sult. 

The  habit  of  looking  constantly  into 
a  book  and  avoiding  with  your  eye 
the  members  of  your  school,  is  a  sure 
indication  of  both  lack  of  confidence, 
and   absence  of  ideals. 
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You  express  much  that  you  feel 
with  your  eyes  and  facial  expression, 
and,  if  results  are  to  be  attained,  your 
eyes  must  indicate  your  desires  direct 
to   the   school. 

This  requires  preparation  of  both 
words  and  music  which  is  the  duty  of 
every  chorister. 

Avoid  the  mannerism  of  moving 
the  body  up  and  down  as  you  beat  the 
time.     This  fault  inspires  a  feeling  of 


restlessness,  which  hinders  one  from 
getting  the  best  results.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  fault,  and  makes  of  one  a 
target  for  criticism.  Have  a  dignified 
bearing  before  your  school,  with  an 
earnestness  of  expression  in  face, 
movement  of  arms,  and  a  beat  that 
makes  one  feel  the  swing  of  the  comp- 
osition. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


The  Wondrous  Sacrifice. 


Thiodore  E  Curtis. 


H.  A.  TUCKETT. 
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1.  We  know  you  love     us,  Hear  -  est  Lord,  For  in   the     a  -  ges 

2,  Re  -  mem-ber-ing    your   wounded  flesh,  We  take  the   broken 
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Parents*  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Hozvard  R.  Driggs  and  Nathan  T.  Porter. 


Parents'  Class  Meeting. 

Pursuant  to  call,  a  meetiiT-  of  Stake 
Parents'  Class  Supervisors  and  members 
of  Stake  Superintendencies  was  held  at 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith's  office  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Sunday,  November  2,  1913,  the 
first  session  at  10:45  and  a  second  session 
at   1:00  o'clock. 

There  were  present,  of  the  General 
Board,  General  Secretary  George  D. 
Pyper,  and  members  of  the  Parents' 
Class  Committee.  Henry  H.  Rolapp, 
Howard  R.  Driggs,  and  Nathan  T.  Por- 
ter. 

Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Parents'  Class  Committee,  presided,  and 
F.  A.  Behling,  First  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ogden  Stake,  acted  as 
Secretary. 

Roll  call  by  George  D.  Pyper  .showed 
the  following  representation  from  the 
respective    stakes: 

Benson.  Assistant  Supervisor  Ninah 
Pond. 

Cache.  Assistant  Supervisor  C.  N. 
Jensen. 

Hyrum.     Supervisor  John  E.  Rouche. 

Bo.v  Elder.  Superintendent  J.  W.  Hoopes. 
Assistant  Superintendent  Clarence  E. 
Horsley,  and  Stake  Supervisor  S.  P. 
Hinckley. 

Ogdcn.  Assistant  Superintendent  F.  A. 
Behling,  Supervisor  E.  J.  Weaver,  and 
Assistant  Supervisor  Reuben  M.  Wright. 

Davis.  Superintendent  A.  L.  Clark, 
Assistants  E.  INI.  Whiteside  and  Myron 
C.   Barlow,  and   Sunervisor   Leo  J.   Mnir. 

Morgan.  Assistant  Superintendent  W. 
R.   Clarke. 

Wasatch.     Supervisor   C.   J.   Wahlquist. 

.Siiniinit.  Assistant  Superintendent  E. 
C.  Taylor,  and  Supervisor  T.   E.  Read. 

Jordan.     Hicrh   Councillor  J.   M.   Smith, 
and  Supervisor  S.  E.   Smith. 
■    Ensign.     Assistant     Superintenuent     G. 
A.  Iverson.  Supervisor  Albert  O.  Taylor, 
and  Dr.   G.   \^ .   Middleton. 

Salt  Lake.     Supervisor  B.  A.  Jones. 

Pioneer.  Supervisor  T.  F.  Burton,  As- 
sistant Supervisor  S.  T.  Hoagland,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  C.  A.  Soder- 
berg. 

Liberty.  Assistant  Supervisor  D.  H. 
Thomas. 

Granite.  Asst.  Superintendent  Adam 
Bennion,  Supervisor  J.  H.  Tipton,  and 
Assistant  Supervisor  D.  H.  Thomas. 

Tooele.  Assistant  Superintendent  R. 
R.  Judd,  and   Supervisor  R.  Robinson. 


Alpine.     Superintendent  W.  L.  Hays. 

Utah.  Superintendent  L  A.  Smoot, 
,'\ssistant  Supervisor  Chas.  E.  McClellan, 
and   Supervisor  W.   H.   Chamberlain. 

Ncbo.     Superintendent    D.   T.    Lewis. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  L 
A.  Smoot,  Superintendent  of  Utah  Stake. 

Nathan  T.  Porter  of  the  General 
Parents'  Class  Committee  reviewed 
briefly  the  work  of  the  past,  and  stated 
that  although  it  might  be  impracticable 
to  follow  the  ideas  of  the  General  Board 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  text 
books  for  use  in  the  various  departments, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  Parents'  Class 
work.  It  nevertheless  would  no  doubt  be 
advisable  to  prepare  bulletins  from  time 
to  time  to  form  the  basis  of  the  discus- 
sions in  the  various  classes.  Also  stated 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Parents 
Class  Committee  that  the  work  should  be 
outlined  for  at  least  a  year,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  proper  correlation  of  sub- 
jects. After  careful  thought  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  considered  that  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Home"  was  one 
that  could  be  treated  with  great  profit. 
Invited  the  attention  of  all  present  to  the 
consideration  of  this  theme. 

Howard  R.  Driggs  of  the  General 
Parents'  Class  Committee  amplified  the 
remarks  of  Brother  Porter  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  suggestion  made  some  time 
ago  that  every  parents'  class  should  have 
a  library,  to  consist  of  probably  twenty 
of  the  best  books  that  can  be  collected 
together.  Also  suggested  that  while  we 
might,  with  great  profit,  make  use  of 
books  written  by  eminent  men  not  of  our 
faith,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where 
this  people  should  produce  a  book  on 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Home"  for  no  other 
people  has  solved  the  problems  of  home 
life  and  home  influence  that  this  people 
has  solved.  H  some  of  these  things  were 
expressed  in  good  form,  in  a  book,  they 
would  be  helpful  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  realizing  at  last  the  great  im- 
portance of  home  life  and  child  culture, 
for  but  recently.  Dr.  ]\IcI\eever  has  been 
made  "Professor  of  Child  Welfare." 
Further  stated  that  Prof.  ^McTCeever, 
through  his  labors  among  this  people 
last  year,  realized  that  this  people  is 
trying  to  meet  the  problem  of  home  life 
fairly  and  squarely.  We  should  try  to 
do  something  more  than  to  get  some- 
thing  from    somebody   else:    give    some- 
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thing  to  the  !-est  of  mankind  that  will 
bless   and   benefit   them. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans  of  the  Industrial 
School  referred  to  these  classes  of  homes, 
viz;  the  satisfactory  home,  the  unsatis- 
factory home  and  the  absolutely  unfit 
home.  He  emphasized  the  remarks  of 
Brother  Driggs  as  to  the  cause  of  un- 
satisfactory homes,  and  said  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  Parents  Classes  should 
be  to  see  to  it  that  the  unsatisfactory 
and  unfit  homes  now  in  .existence  should 
be  improved  and  to  see  to  it  that  no 
more  unsatisfactory  or  unfit  homes  are 
established.  The  members  of  parents 
classes  are  generally  people  who  come 
from  satisfactory  homes,  and  the  prac- 
tical problem  confronting  us  is  to  carry 
our  work  to  the  unsatisfactory  and  unfit 
homes.  Every  home  in  the  land  ought 
to  be  reached  by  an  organization  of  this 
kind.  There  is  nothing  that  can  compare 
in  importance  with  parents  class  work, 
properly  carried  on. 

Dr.  Gowans  said  he  deemed  it  advis- 
able for  every  public  school  to  have  a 
"Social  Worker,"  who  should  be  relieved 
from  all  other  school  work,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  go  into  the  unsatisfactory 
homes  and  improve  conditions.  This 
idea  could  also  be  adopted  by  the  vari- 
ous  parents   classes. 

Answering  the  qustion  of  what  in  his 
opinion  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  un- 
satisfactory homes,  the  Doctor  said 
"Commercialized  Amusements,"  moving 
picture  shows,  cheap  vaudeville,  the  pub- 
lic dance  halls,  etc.  Everything  that 
will  afford  amusement  and  recreation  has 
been  commercialized  and  is  run  by  busi- 
ness men  from  the  sole  standpoint  of 
monetary  profit.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  had  our  home  parties,  home  games 
and  other  home  afifairs,  when  everybody 
knew  everybody,  and  all  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Young  people  need  amusements; 
it  is  a  part  of  human  nature.  We  should 
provide  wholesome  amusements  for  them. 
Thought  that  every  Ward  should  have 
its  own  moving  nictiire  machine  and  show 
to  the  boys  and  girls  the  right  kind  of 
pictures,  those  that  would  be  educational 
and  uplifting  in  their  nature.  Dances 
should  be  provided,  not  for  tl\f  purpose 
of  raising  means,  but  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  amusement  for  the 
young  people. 

Leo  J.  Muir,  Supervisor  of  Davis  Stake, 
said  he  had  thought  of  the  following  sub- 
jects as  being  applicable  to  Parents'  Class 
Work  throughout  the  Church:  Child 
Culture,  Good  Citizenship,  Adolescence, 
Home  Sanitation,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, and  Moral  Culture.  A  library  of 
20  good  books  for  each  subject  could  be 
secured  and  someone  could  be  assigned 
to  read  a  portion  of  a  certain  work  and 


give  a  summary  of  it  to  the  class  at  its 
next  session.  Suggested  that  while  in 
the  past  the  aim  of  parents  class  work 
seems  to  have  been  Reformation  along 
certain  lines,  it  should  in  the  future  be 
along  the  lines  of  Education.  Reforma- 
tion in  some  cases  may  be  advisable  and 
absolutely  necessary,  but  the  slower  pro- 
cess of  education  would  be  productive 
of  more  lasting  good. 

Supervisor  C.  N.  Jensen  of  Cache  Stake 
made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  con- 
cerning a  united  efTort  to  secure  the  at- 
tention of  young  married  people  in  pref- 
erence to  the  continuation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  discussing  wholly  with  men  and 
women  who  have  been  married  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  years.  Along  these 
lines  he  suggested  the  establishment  of 
a  lecture  bureau  of  competent  men  who 
could  direct  the  attention  of  the  young 
married  people  in  the  first  instance,  and 
a  discussion  in  the  classes  that  would 
more  particularly  interest  these  young 
parents  than  those  more  advanced  in 
years. 

The  conference  took  an  adjournment 
for   noon    recess   for   one   hour. 

In  the  afternoon  a  representative  from 
each  Stake  present  at  the  conference 
gave  a  brief  statement  of  their  views 
concerning  the  future  policy  and  labors 
of  the  Parents'  Classes,  at  the  close  of 
which  Brother  Howard  R.  Driggs  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Board  summar- 
ized the  results  of  the  conference.  By 
practically  imanimity  of  opinion  it  was 
suggested  that  "The  Spirit  of  the  Home" 
should  constitute  the  work  for  1914,  and 
that  the  General  Committee  arrange  for 
at  least  the  first  outline  on  this  ques- 
tion for  publication  in  the  December 
Juvenile  Instructor,  and  that  in  addition 
thereto  the  Committee  will  endeavor  to 
issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time  on  vital 
subjects  to  be  discussed.  He  thought 
also  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  estab- 
lish a  General  Lecture  Bureau  to  consist 
of  a  score  or  more  well  informed  people 
and  that  in  addition  thereto  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  similar  well  informed 
lecturers,  resident  within  the  varior 
Stakes,  prepare  similar  messages  to  de- 
liver in  the  various  Wards  of  the  Stake. 
All  such  lectures  would  probably  form 
the  basis  for  the  bulletins  we  expect  to 
issue. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Supervisor  D.  H.  Thomas,  of  Liberty 
Stake. 

General  Remarks. 

As  announced  at  the  general  Union 
meeting,  Sunday,  Oct.  6,  1913,  the 
Stake  Supervisors  of  Parents'   work 
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in  the  near  Salt  Lake  stakes  have  been 
asked  to  meet  and  have  met  with  the 
General  Parents'  Committee,  and  have 
discussed  plans  for  the  year  1914.  The 
call  for  this  meting  was  confined  to 
the  close-in  districts  solely  from  the 
fact  that  attendance  in  each  instance 
would  involve  slight  effort  and  little 
expense. 

Representatives  from  the  several 
stakes  (Benson  on  the  north  and  Nebo 
on  the  south)  responded  without  ex- 
ception, and  in  many  instances  stake 
superintendents  and  prominent  par- 
ent workers  were  included  in  the  dele- 
gations. As  a  result,  one  of  the  most 
spirited,  business-like,  and  effective 
bodies  of  workers  ever  assembled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Parents'  Class 
movement,  met  with  your  committee 
on  the  second  of  this  month. 

The  finding  of  facts  and  the  decision 
as  to  plans  (all  of  which  were  later  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Union  Board) 
are  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  Parents'  move- 
ment has  come  to  stay,  and  is  now 
a  permanent  and  fixed  institution. 

Second.  That  the  body  of  parents 
once  cemented  by  a  common  purpose 
represents  a  power  that  no  secret  nor 
public  order,  nor  society,  nor  social 
vogue,  nor  mercenary  combination 
can  ignore. 

Third.  That  this  union,  this  one- 
ness of  purpose,  can  come  only  from 
a  common  ideal. 

Fourth.  That  to  evolve  a  common 
ideal  or  to  reach  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, we  must  first  find  the  prime 
moral  element  in  it  all. 

Fifth.  That  though  mere  instinct 
may  mate  us,  male  and  female,  and 
though  our  simplest  natures  may  give 
to  offspring  sympathy,  care,  and  de- 
fense, yet  it  is  the  divinity  in  man 
which  seeks  to  link  and  exalt  his  gen- 
erations through  his  family  and  his 
home. 

Sixth.  That  on  the  physical  side  we 
may  have  home  improvement,  such  as 
house  -  building,     house  -  furnishing, 


house    surroundings,    and    the    house 
sanitary,  and  still  have  no  home. 

Seventh.  That  on  the  mental  side 
we  may  surcharge  the  very  atmos- 
phere with  profound  discussion  of 
child  culture,  child  development,  and 
child  anything  known  to  science,  and 
yet  have  no  real  home  or  family  life. 

Eighth.  That  there  can  be  no  ap- 
proach to  a  perfect  home  or  family 
life  unless  husband  and  wife — father 
and  mother — are  squaring  every  plan 
or  purpose  by  a  common  ideal. 

Ninth.  That  once  possessed  of  a 
notion  as  to  the  prime  essentials  in  the 
building  of  a  home  (not  a  house),  and 
once  seized  with  a  detennination  to  so 
found  and  build,  all  the  factors  and 
accessories  of  home  life,  heretofore 
discussed,  will  come  as  an  incident. 

Tenth.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  that 
beginning  with  the  year  1914,  the  reg- 
ular lesson  work  for  the  Parents' 
Classes  (consisting  of  twenty-six  les- 
sons, two  for  each  month)  be  planned 
with  the  above  idea  and  purpose  in 
mind,  and  that  the  central  and  under- 
lying aim  in  all  our  work,  be  the  quick- 
ening of  the  soul  of  each  parent  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  home. 

In  adopting  the  scheme  of  working 
to  and  from  a  central  theme,  there  is 
no  intent,  or  even  thought  of  a  dis- 
paraging reference  to  the  work  done 
by  Parents'  Classes  in  the  past.  The 
idea  now  is  to  connect  and  bring  to- 
gether in  orderly  sequence,  or  in  a 
correlated  whole,  the  various  phases 
and  angles  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  Or,  from  an- 
other viewpoint  we  are  to  approach 
the  question  by  asking  what  is  wrong 
with  us  and  how  to  right  ourselves, 
rather  than  what  is  wrong  with  our 
children  and  how  to  correct  them.  It 
means  a  training  and  a  disciplining  of 
parents,  and,  through  this  process,  a 
training  and  a  discriplining  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  idea  is,  parents,  that  we,  our- 
selves, take  a  look  down  the  muzzles 
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of  these  psychological  and  child  study 
guns  which  we  have  been  preparing 
and  loading  to  train  on  our  children. 

In  following  this  plan,  we  are  adopt- 
ing the  theory  of  the  miner,  viz.,  that 
the  vein  shoot  will  be  in  form  and 
character  very  much  like  the  outcrop 
of  the  mother  lode.  The  conduct  of 
the  parent  is  the  surface  showing 
which  serves  as  the  best  index  to  the 
kind  and  character  of  the  soul  metal 
down  in  the  deep.  In  the  instance  of 
the  parent,  however,  he  not  only  fixes 
the  character  of  the  child  ore  through 
heredity  and  descent,  but  the  parent 
mines,  mills,  and  refines  that  ore  by 
the  process  of  his  (the  parent's)  own 
life.  Good  ore  may  be  poorly  milled, 
and  the  metal  lost ;  poor  ore  may  be 
well  and  thoroughly  milled,  and  all  the 
metal  saved.  The  milling  and  refin- 
ing process  finds  its  expression  in  the 
home  fireside  conditions. 

Is  the  home  influence  sweet,  clean, 
wholesome?  What  kind  of  spirit 
dwells  in  this  tabernacle  of  wood, 
brick,  and  stone?  Is  the  mental  and 
moral  air  pure  and  healthful?  Will 
it,  if  inhaled  by  our  children,  properly 
feed  the  tissues  which  make  up  the 
character  fibre  of  their  souls? 

Are  we  trying  to  lead  a  dual  life, 
to  our  children  one  thing ;  to  the  world 
another?  Are  we  leading  a  triple  life, 
to  each  other  (husband  and  wife), 
one  thing;  to  our  children  another; 
and  to  society  still  another  ?  Or  do  we 
essay  the  difficult  role  of  wearing  one 
suit  in  society,  another  in  church, 
another  before  our  children,  and 
still  another  in  the  privacy  of  our  own 
companionship?  If  we  are,  our  chil- 
dren sooner  or  later  will  catch  us 
changing  clothes ;  and  then,  try  as  we 
may,  any  suit  we  may  put  on  will  be 
an  ill-fitting  garment  in  their  eyes. 

When  the  pillar  of  confidence 
breaks,  the  apparently  well-built  home 
l.iecomes  a  ruin. 

The  home  is  man"s  temple  ;  the  com- 
panionship within  that  home,  his  com- 
munion. 


Tentative  Articles  of  Faith. 

We  believe  that  three  of  the  four 
cornerstones  of  the  ideal  home  and 
family  life  are : 

First.  A  true  and  perfect  com- 
panionship. 

Second.  A  knowledge  and  control 
of  self. 

Third.  A  faith- born  of  the  highest 
ideals. 

(No  attention  is  made  here  to  enu- 
merate in  order  of  importance,  but 
rather  in  order  for  discussion.  See 
Major  or  Quarterly  Touics.) 

Topics  for  Discussion  for  Year  1914. 

General  Subject:  Spirit  of  the  Home. 
This  general  subject  is  to  form  the 
central  theme  or  final  point  of  refer- 
ence in  all  matters  discussed  during 
the  year  under  the  head  of  regular  or 
quarterly  topics.  To  give  definite  form 
and  purpose  to  our  discussions,  the 
general  theme,  "Spirit  of  the  Home," 
is  subdivided  into  four  general  di- 
visions or  major  subjects,  and  these 
major  subjects  or  topics  are  each  sub- 
divided into  minor  subjects  or  topics, 
each  of  which  represents  the  assign- 
ment for  one  Sunday,  or  one  session 
of  the  class. 

Calendar  and  Local  Subjects. 

The  plan  of  devoting  one  Sunday 
each  month  to  a  discussion  of  the  cal- 
endar subject,  and  the  remaining  Sun- 
day or  two  Sundays,  as  the  case  may 
.  be,  to  local  matters,  or  to  a  continua- 
tion or  review  of  the  regular  lessons, 
is  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  is  included 
and  made  a  part  of  the  program  for 
1914. 

Quarterly  Subjects. 

Major  Subject  Number  One. 

For  January,  February  and  March, 
"Companionship." 
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Major  Subject  Number  Two. 

For  April,  May  and  June,  "Com- 
mercialized Amusements  versus  Com- 
panionship." 

Major  Subject  Number  Three. 

For  July,  August  and  September, 
"Self-Control  on  the  Part  of  Parents." 

Major  Subject  Number  Four. 

For  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, "Christianizing  a  Home." 

Sunday,  January  4th. 

Calendar   Subject — Nezv    Year   Reso- 
lutions. 

a.  Nature  and  kind  of  resolutions. 

1.  Pledges  as  to  conduct. 
Silent  pledges. 
Public  pledges. 

b.  The  proper  time  to  make  resolu- 

tions. 

1.  Should  customs  or  condi- 
tions fix  the  time. 

2.  Value  of  striking  a  balance 
at  the  beginning  of  each 
year. 

3.  How  about  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  conduct  as  the 
banker  deals  with  his  money 
items — strike  a  daily  bal- 
ance. 

Reserve  part  of  the  period  in  which 
to  prepare  for  Enlistment  Sunday, 
January  11th.  Committees  should  be 
appointed  and  plans  well  laid  to  bring 
out  every  parent  who  is  physically 
able  to  be  present.  Secure  a  pledge  of 
attendance  from  all  the  local  church 
and  civic  authorities  and  leading  cit- 
izens of  your  district.  Make  a  special 
canvass  of  the  near-married,  the  newly 
married,  and  the  young  parents.  These 
will  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the 
year's  work. 

Sunday,  January  II. 

Enlistment    or    Campaign   Sunday. 

Details  of  program  left  to  local  su- 
pervisors. 


Nature,  scope,  and  purpose  of  the 
parents'  movement  should  be  the  cen- 
tral theme.  See  that  your  speakers  are 
the  best  to  be  had,  and  that  they  make 
the  best  short  speech  they  ever  made. 

There  is  no  work  under  the  sun 
that  should  inspire  a  speaker  more 
than  this  work.  Do  not  weary  or 
bore  your  visitors  (parents  attending 
for  the  first  time)  with  empty  repeti- 
tions or  the  "holier  than  thou"  no- 
tion, but  approach  all  matters  in  the 
spirit  of  true  co-operation  and  com- 
panionship. 

Supervisors,  first  make  sure  that 
you  yourselves  are  enthused  with  the 
real  spirit  of  the  work. 

Sunday,  January  I  8. 

Introductory  Lesson. 

a.  General  Plan  for  1914. 

1.  Shifting  of  the  point  of  ref- 
erence from  child  to  parent. 

2.  The  value  of  a  central  or  un- 
derlying theme. 

3.  The  relating  of  the  discus- 
sion in  "Parent  and  Child." 
Also  the  study  of  the  various 
topics  outlined  in  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  during  the 
past  four  years,  to  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

4.  Home  conditions  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  home  spirit. 

5.  The  attempt  to  change  the 
effects  by  an  adjustment  of 
the  cause. 

6.  Will  the  change  in  the  home 
spirit  improve  the  physicial 
environment,  or  will  a 
change  in  the  home  sur- 
roundings improve  the  home 
spirit  ?  Explain  the  reac- 
tion. 

7.  The  eft'ort  to  improve  our 
home  life — is  it  fashion,  or 
competition,  or  is  it  a  strug- 
gle to  realize  an  ideal  ? 

Discuss  the  views  expressed  by  the 
committee  under  the  heading,  "Gen- 
eral Remarks." 
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Sunday,  January  25. 

Major   or    Quarterly    Subject     One, 

Companionship. 
Sub-topic  One. 

Lesson  1.     Home  or  Family  Compan- 
ionship as  Distinguished  from  the 
Other  Types. 
1.  A  study  of  types  of  companion- 
ship. 
Division  A — General  Types. 

a.  The  "chum"  type  (normal). 

b.  The  "pal"  type  (criminal). 

c.  The  club  or  social  set  type. 

d.  The  gang  or  anti-law  and 
order  type. 

e.  The  industrial  or  fellow-ser- 
vant type. 

f.  The  business  partnership 
type. 

g.  Corner  loafer  type. 
Division  B.    Family  and  Pre-fam- 

ily  Types. 

a.  Courtship  type. 

b.  Engaged  type. 

c.  Honeymoon  type. 

d.  Post  honeymoon  type,  or 
husband  and  wife  type. 

e.  Parent  or  family  type.  The 
highest  type  of  companion- 
ship within  the  range  of  hu- 
man relations. 


To  the  Supervisors. 

The  regular  work  of  the  year  begins 
with  the  consideration  of  Sub-topic 
One  as  outlined  above.  As  the  space 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  is  limited 
it  becomes  necessary  to  supplant  the 
bare  outlines  either  by  reference  to 
available  publications,  or  by  subject 
matter  supplied  by  the  committee.  Our 
recent  experience  has  taught  us  that  if 
outlines  are  to  become  effective  we 
must  supply  in  the  main  our  own  test. 
That  is,  we  must  discuss  each  subject 
to  the  extent  of  marking  out  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  discussion. 

Beginning  with  January  1st,  1914, 
and  quarterly  thereafter,  a  bulletin 
will  be  issued  and  distributed  to  the 
several  Sunday  Schools.  This  pamph- 
let will  contain  brief  discussions  of  the 
topics  and  subdivisions  of  the  same  as 
outlined  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Do  not  take  this  plan  as  one  in- 
tended to  eliminate  works  of  refer- 
ence. It  will  be  necessary  in  any  event 
to  rely  largely  on  special  works  bear- 
ing on  various  topics.  And,  instead  of 
making  a  library  unnecessary,  this  ar- 
rangement will  increase  the  need  for 
good  books  and  the  requirement  for 
nmch  reading  and  more  fhinkino;. 


Marian. 


By  Addie  Savage  Pace. 

Sweet   Babe! 
Thine   eyes,   celestial   orbs,   of  knowing  loveliness, 

Hath   kindled,  in   my  heart,   a   fire   divine, 
Within   my  soul  there  wakes  a  holy  melody 

At  thought  that  thou  art  mine! 

Sweet   Babe! 

Thy   cooing  voice,   a   resonance   of  fairer   lands. 
And  breath,  reveal,  to  me,  the  love  sublime 

That  when,  to  clay,  no  more  are  known  those  vibrant  powers- 
Yet,  dear,  thou  shalt  be  mine! 

Sweet   Babe! 
Immortal  gift — Oh,  may  I  worthy  prove  of  thee! 

I  would,  thru  life,  thine  innocence  could  shine 
To  show  wherein  my  feet  should  walk — dictate  the  praise 

Heartfelt,  that  thou  art  mine, 


Theological  Department. 


Milton  Bennion,  Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  and  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr. 


Preview  for  1914. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1913,  the 
Theological  department  will  have  com- 
pleted the  first  and  third  years'  work 
of  the  regularly  outlined  course  of  four 
years,  and  the  work  for  1914  will  con- 
sist of  the  treatment  of  the  two  sub- 
jects prepared  for  the  second  and 
fourth  years — the  Apostolic  Age  for 
the  second  year  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  for  the  fourth  year. 

No  special  text  book  has  been  pre- 
pared for  service  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  The  Apostolic  Age,  the 
second  year's  work,  but  there  are  ob- 
tainable a  large  number  of  splendid 
books*  treating  on  the  Apostolic  Age 


*A  Geographical  Aid  to  the   Study  of  the 

Life  of  Christ;  25c,  by  mail  30c. 
The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul  (Farrar); 

by  mail  $2.00. 
The    Life    of    St.    Paul    for    the     Young 

(Weed);  by  mail  60c. 
The    Life    of    St.    Peter    for    the     Young 

(Weed);  by  mail  60c. 
The   Literature   of   the   New   Testament, 

the  "Pauline  Eoistles;"  by  mail  $2.00. 
Teaching      of      the       Twelve       Apostles 

(Schaff);  by  mail  $2.50. 
The   Apostles    Creed    (McGiffert) ;   $1.25, 

by  mail  $1.37. 
The   Apostolic   Age    (Purves);   $1.25,   by 

mail  $1.35. 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  a  separate  volume 

on  each  book  of  the  Bible,  50c  net  each, 

by  mail  62c. 
Life  of  St.  Paul   (Stalker);  60c,  by  mail 

70c. 
The  Messages  of  Paul;  by  mail  $1.25. 
Geikie's   Hours  with  the   Bible,   10  vols.; 

by  mail  $12.50. 
The  Life  and   Epistles  of  St.  Paul   TCon- 

nybeare  and  Howson) ;  by  mail  $1.00. 
Epochs  in  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  (Robert- 
son); net  $1.25,  by  mail  $1.35. 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary;  by  mail  $1.25. 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary;  by  mail  $2.00. 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary;  by  mail  $5.00. 
Hasting's  Bible  Dictionarv:  net  $5.00,  by 

mail  "$5.45. 
Tnternational  Bible  Dictionary;  net  $2.40, 

by  mail  $2.85. 

In  giving  the  above  list  of  books  we 
do  not  do  it  with  the  intention  of  recom- 
mending  that    teachers    and   pupils    pur- 


and  the  lives  of  the  apostles  which  may 
be  purchased  through  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  book  store,  and 
every  teacher  in  the  department  should 
be  provided  with  a  copy  of  at  least 
one  such  work. 

Robert's  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  may  also  be  used  in  this  con- 
nection with  much  profit.  As  stated 
in  the  outlines  on  this  subject,  (and 
students  of  this  department  should  be 
induced  to  secure  copies  of  the  out- 
lined lessons  for  their  individual  use), 
the  general  aim  of  the  course  of  les- 
sons is  to  show  how  the  apostles  con- 
firmed the  divine  claims  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  preached  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  and, 
while  treating  the  lessons  largely  from 
a  historical  standpoint,  the  teacher 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  subject  is  being  taught  with  the 
real  intent  of  impressing  the  members 
of  the  class  with  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel principles.  In  every  lesson  there 
is  at  least  one  vital  principle  touched 
upon.  For  the  year,  a  total  of  thirty- 
six  lessons  has  been  outlined,  the  head- 
ings being  as  follows:  Events  Imme- 
diately Following  the  Return  of  the 
Eleven  to  Jerusalem,  Peter  and  John 
Before  the  Council,  Conditions  and  In- 
cidents in  the  Growing  Church,  Sec- 
ond Appearance  and  Testimony  of  the 
Apostles  Before  the  Sanhedrin,  Steph- 
en, Philip,  The  Conversion  of  Saul, 
Some  Important  Events  in  Peter's 
Ministr}',  The  Church  at  Antioch  and 
at  Jerusalem,  Paul's  First  Missionary 
Journey,  Paul's  First  Missionary 
Journey  (Continued),  The  Council  at 
Jerusalem,  Paul's  Second  Missionary 
Journey,  The  Missionaries  at  Philippi, 


chase  them  all.  We  merely  suggest  tliem 
as  books  that  will  be  helpful  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  they  would  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  anv  library.  Some 
of  these  books  may  already  be  contained 
in  the  local  library. 
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At  Thessalonia  and  Berea,  At  Athens, 
Close  of  Paul's  Second  Mission,  Epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalonians,  Paul's  Third 
Missionary  Journey,  Paul's  First  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  Paul's  Visit  to 
Macedonia,  Greece  and  Troas,  At 
Miletus,  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  (Continued),  Paul  Before 
the  Sanhedrin,  Paul  Before  Felix, 
Paul  Before  Agrippa,  Paul's  Voyage 
Toward  Rome,  The  Wintering  at 
Malta  and  Subsequent  Voyage  to 
Rome,  James  the  Less,  Surnamed 
"The  Just,"  The  General  Epistle  of 
James,  Peter,  The  Epistles  General  of 
Peter,  John,  John's  Epistles,  The 
Apostasy. 

In  the  fourth  year's  work,  the  sub- 
ject. Doctrines  of  The  Church,  is 
treated  and  the  text  books  suggested 
are  the  four  standard  works  of  the 
Church,  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon, 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  and  Talmage's  Articles  of 
Faith,  used  in  connection  with  The 
Writings  of  Joseph  Smith,  Roberts' 
The  Gospel,  Penrose's  Rays  of  Living 
Light,  and  others.  In  this  department 
there  are  also  thirty-six  lessons  out- 
lined for  the  year,  the  titles  being  as 
follows :  God  and  the  Godhead,  Man's 
Free  Agency,  The  Fall,  The  Atone- 
ment, Faith,  Repentance,  Baptism, 
Baptism  (Continued),  The  Holy 
Ghost,  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Authority  in  the  Ministry, 
The  Church  in  Former  and  in  Latter 
Days,  Priesthood — The  Aaronic,  The 
Melchizedek  Priesthood,  Church  Or- 
ganization, Spiritual  Gifts,  Revelation, 
Israel — The  Dispersion,  The  Gather- 
ing of  Israel,  Zion,  Christ's  Second 
Coming  Foretold,  Renewal  of  the 
Earth — The  Millennium,  Resurrection, 
The  Resurrection  (Continued),  State 
of  the  Soul  After  Death,  Pre-existence, 
Religious  Liberty  and  Toleration,  Sub- 
mission to  Secular  Authority,  Prac- 
tical Religion,  Tithes  and  Ofiferings, 
Consecration  and  Stewardship,  The 
Word  of  Wisdom,  The  Sabbath,  Mar- 
riage, The  New  and  Everlasting  Cove- 
nant. 


Second  Year  Lessons  for  January. 
St.  Paul. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  depart- 
ment to  discuss,  briefly,  points  that  may 
come  up  in  the  course  of  lessons  laid 
out,  covering  the  period  after  the 
death  of  Christ  and  during  the  time 
of  the  Apostles.  As  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  Paul,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
make  some  general  comments  on  him 
before  making  any  observation  on  the 
details  of  the  outlined  lessons.  His 
biography  is  compiled  from  two 
sources,  vis. :  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  from  his  own  letters. 
Even  the  fullest  scriptural  narrative,  in 
the  plain  words  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, is  not  complete,  for  Paul  brings 
us  into  contact  with  some  new  phase 
of  ancient  life  in  every  new  place  that 
he  goes  to  his  extensive  missionary 
journey.  Secular  history  concerning 
the  cities  and  countries  visited,  gives 
us  a  wider  view  of  what  he  really  en- 
countered— what  sights  he  saw — what 
men  he  met,  what  philosophies  he 
coped  with  and  what  customs  he 
learned  and  used. 

He  was  himself  well  educated,  not 
in  books  alone,  but  in  ability  to  adjust 
himself  to  new  conditions.  He,  like 
Jsaiah,  knew  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  city  people,  and  like  Amos,  he 
knew  the  struggles  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, he  himself  devoting,  because  of 
his  education,  much  time  to  the  larger 
cities  of  his  time.  In  order  to  prop- 
erly understand  Paul's  successes  and 
troubles,  we  should  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time,  and 
the  system  of  provinces ;  of  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  the  Jews.  In  a  word, 
we  should  know  the  things  and  men 
among  whom  he  moved  in  his  travels. 

It  is  well  to  have  maps  and  geo- 
graphical descriptions  offered  to  the 
class  covering  the  routes  taken  by 
land  and  by  sea,  thus  placing  as  well 
as  possible  the  students  into  the  envi- 
ronments of  the  places  visited.    After 
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all,  the  narrative,  the  travels,  the  ad- 
ventures of  St.  Paul  are  of  small  ac- 
count compared  with  his  own  letters. 
The  narratives  are  necessary  to 
show  the  real  motive  of  the  letters, 
but  the  letters  show  the  man,  his 
method  of  thoug'ht,  his  heart  and  qual- 
ities. By  his  letters  we  know  what  he 
was.  His  enemies  regarded  his  let- 
ters as  "weighty  and  powerful."  We 
see  in  them  his  powerful  intellect,  his 
knowledge  of  natural  theology  and 
moral  philosophy. 

The  work  of  translation  from  an 
ancient  writer  is  no  easy  task,  and 
should  be  given  some  attention.  A 
quotation  from  "Saint  Paul"  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  will  show  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  line : 

"The  meaning  of  an  ancient  writer 
may  be  rendered  into  a  modern  lan- 
guage in  three  ways :  either,  by  a  lit- 
eral version ;  or,  secondly,  by  a  free 
translation ;  or,  thirdly,  by  a  para- 
phrase. A  recent  specimen  of  the  first 
method  may  be  found  in  the  corrected 
edition  of  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Corinthians,  by  Professor  Stanley ; 
of  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians  by 
Professor  Jowett :  all  of  which  have 
lonians,  Galatians  and  Romans,  by 
Professor  Powett ;  all  of  which  have 
appeared  since  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work.  The  experiment  of 
these  translations  (ably  executed  as 
they  are)  has  confirmed  the  view 
above  expressed  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  such  a  literal  rendering ;  for 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  though  they 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  authorized 
version,  yet  they  leave  an  English 
reader  in  more  hopeless  bewilderment 
as  to  St.  Paul's  meaning  than  that  ver- 
sion itself.  Of  the  third  course  (that 
of  paraphrase),  an  excellent  specimen 
is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Stanley's 
paraphrase  of  the  Corinthian  Epistles. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  than 
this  of  conveying  the  general  meaning 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  English  reader; 
but  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  not 
only    his    general    meaning,    but    his 


every  sentence  and  every  clause, 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  given. 
There  remains  the  intermediate  course 
of  a  free  translation,  which  is  that 
adopted  in  the  present  work:  nor  does 
there  seem  any  reason  why  a  transla- 
tion of  St.  Paul  should  be  rendered  in- 
accurate by  a  method  which  would 
generally  be  adopted  in  a  translation 
of  Thucydides." 

Fourth   Year — Lessons   for    January. 

In  teaching  such  subjects  as  The 
Godhead,  The  Free  Agency  of  Man, 
and  The  Fall,  there  is  danger  of  falling 
into  an  abstract,  formal  treatment  as 
devoid  of  religious  feeling  as  the  or- 
dinary lesson  in  geometry.  We  have 
seen  people  who  could  argue  all  day 
about  theological  problems  and  act  the 
part  of  hypocritical  law-breakers 
before  the  next  day.  The  aim  of  theo- 
logical work  in  the  Sunday  School  is 
to  teach  practical  religion.  This  is 
manifest  in  faith  and  good  works. 

Our  knowledge  of  God  is  restricted 
to  what  is  given  in  revelation  and  what 
we  can  experience.  Speculation  and 
argumentation  should,  therefore,  be 
avoided,  and  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  God  as 
friend  and  loving  Father — one  in 
whom  we  may  have  confidence  to  for- 
tify us  against  temptation  and  to 
strengthen  us  in  every  good  work.  In 
the  assignment  of  the  lesson  the  class 
might  be  asked  to  collect  individually 
all  the  evidence  they  can  from  scrip- 
ture and  other  experience  of  the  love 
and  goodness  of  God.  The  conception 
of  God  as  a  perfect  personality  who 
offers  aid  to  His  children  in  becoming 
like  Himself  is  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion ever  made  to  religious  thought.  A 
keen  appreciation  of  this  fact  will  be 
of  more  worth  to  young  people  than 
endless  discussion  about  the  anatomy 
of  God  or  the  geography  of  Heaven. 

The  Free  Agency  of  Man  means 
that  man  has  a  limited  power  of  choice 
and  that  he  is  accountable  for  the 
choice  he  makes.        There   is   nothing 
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mysterious  about  this.  It  is  the  con- 
ception that  underlies  all  criminal  law, 
and  has  been  fundamental  in  the  rela- 
tionships of  men  since  the  beginnings 
of  civilization.  It  has  never  been  de- 
nied in  general  practice,  but  only  in 
the  abstract  theories  of  certain  types 
of  theology  and  philosophy;  e.  g.,  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  and  materialistic  and 
pantheistic  philosophies.  Even  by  their 
advocates  these  theories  have  never 
been  made  to  work  as  a  basis  of  action. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  need  of  dis- 
cussing their  merits,  if  they  have  any. 
Consider  the  efifect  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  agency  upon  individuals  and 
the  probable  effect  of  the  opposite  doc- 
trine— that  individuals  are  not  respon- 
sible for  their  own  conduct.  This  is 
a  good  question  for  students  to  think 
about  through  the  week.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  young  people  to  form  the 
habit  of  applying  rigidly  the  notion  of 
individual  responsibility  to  themselves  ; 
but  they  should  not,  on  that  account. 


be  too  harsh  in  their  judgment  of 
others.  Yet  it  is  a  good  thing  for  most 
people  to  know  that  they  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct  by  their 
fellow  man ;  and  that  they  may  expect 
censure,  if  not  more  positive  punish- 
ment, for  wrong  doing.  There  is  cur- 
rent a  species  of  feminine  insanity 
which  would  excuse  all  crime,  and 
even  send  bouquets  with  condolence  to 
the  murderer  in  his  cell.  Should  this 
attitude  of  mind  become  the  control- 
ing  influence  in  society,  what  would  be 
the  result? 

The  "fall  of  man"  was  a  fall  up- 
wards, for  there  can  be  no  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  and  virtue  is 
possible  only  through  choosing  the 
good.  That  virtue  is  far  superior  to 
mere  innocence  every  student  of 
morals  must  admit.  Man  passed  from 
a  state  of  innocence  in  order  that  vir- 
tue, character,  positive  goodness  might 
be. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 


Lessons  for  1914. 

The  titles  and  references  for  the 
Book  of  Mormon  outlines  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Second  Intermediate 
Department,  will  remain  the  same  as 
published  in  the  outline.  More  ex- 
plicit information  will  be  published 
however,  in  each  issue  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  as  was  done  for  1913. 

The  work  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Second  Inter- 
mediate Department  will  be  different 
to  that  listed  in  the  outline.  It  will 
be  published  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor one  month  before  it  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  classes. 

The  following  tentative  list  of  sub- 
jects is  suggestive  of ■  the  lessons  that 
may  be  considered  during  the  year : 

J.-VNUARY. 

Lesson  37.     Saul,  though  a  valorous 


king,   could   not  govern   himself. 

Lesson  38.  King  Saul,  who  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lord  for  disobedience. 

Lesson  39.  Jonathan,  whose  friend 
was  dearer  than  a  kingdom. 

FEBRUARY. 

Lesson  40.  Saul's  temper  contrast- 
ed with  David's  mercy. 

Lesson  41.  David  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  his  friendship. 

Lesson  42.  David's  crowning 
friendship.  (In  his  greatness,  he  still 
remembered  Jonathan's  son). 

MARCH. 

Lesson  43.  David,  although  favored 
of  the  Lord,  suffered  for  his  sins. 

Lesson  44.  David,  the  sweet  poet- 
singer  of  Israel. 

Lesson  45.  Psalms,  the  songs  of 
Israel. 
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APRIL. 

Lesson  46.  Solomon,  who  learned 
wisdom,  permitted  to  build  the  temple. 

Lesson  47.  Solomon,  whose  alle- 
giance was  divided. 

Lesson  48.  Proverbs,  or  wise  say- 
ings. 

MAY. 

Lesson  49.  Elijah,  the  fearless 
prophet,  warned  the  wicked. 

Lesson  50.  Elijah,  the  faithful, 
who  won  God's  favor. 

Lesson  51.  Elisha,  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Elijah. 

JUNE. 

Lesson  52.  Elisha,  who  was  ambi- 
tius  to  be  helpful. 

Lesson  53.  Elisha,  whom  kings  re- 
spected. 

Lesson  54.  Amos,  the  herdsman, 
who  became  God's  messenger. 

JULY. 

Lesson  55.  Jonah,  learned  obedi- 
ance  through  suffering,  or ;  Jonah  who 
dared  stand  alone  for  the  right. 

Lesson  56.  Athaliah,  who  learned 
he  could  not  overthrow  God's  prom- 
ises. 

Lesson  57.  Isaiah,  the  statesman 
prophet. 

AUGUST. 

Lesson  58.  Hezekiah,  the  king  who 
learned  to  trust  God. 

Lesson  59.  Josiah,  Judah's  last 
righteous  king. 

Lesson  60.  Jeremiah,  who  suft'ered 
for  his  people. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Lesson  61.  Jeremiah,  who  saw  his 
prophecies  fulfilled. 

Lesson  62.  Ezekiel,  the  shepherd 
of  the  Exiles. 

Lesson  63.  Daniel,  the  youth,  who 
was  faithful  to  his  religion. 


OCTOBER. 

Lesson  64.     Daniel,  whose  faithful- 
ness helped  him  know  the  fate  of  Em 
pires. 

Lesson  65.  Job.  or  the  story  of 
Life's   Trials   and  Rewards. 

Lesson  66.  Cyrus,  a  gentle  king, 
who  was  God's  means  of  restoring 
the  chosen  people. 

NOVEMBER. 

Lesson  67.  Zachariah,  who  en- 
couraged the  Lord's  people;  or  Haggi, 
who  roused  others  to  work. 

Lesson  68.  Ezra,  a  second  law- 
giver in  Israel. 

Lesson  69.  Nehemiah,  the  reform 
governor. 

DECEMBER. 

Lesson  70.  Esther,  the  Hebrew 
maiden  who  became  queen  of  Persia. 

Lesson  71.  The  Maccabeean  Pa- 
triots  in   the   service   of  their  people. 

Lesson  72.  Malachi,  who  foretold 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  conditions 
in  the  latter  days. 


Secom 


d  Y- 


ear. 


[Prepared   by    Sister    Bertha   Irvine.] 

Lesson  37.  Ammon  Teaches  Faith  in  God 
Among  the  Lamanites. 

Teacher's  Text:     Alma  17,  18,  19. 

Pupils"  Text:     Alma  17:19-39. 

Individual  Assignments:  17-1-4; 
17:5-12;  17:13-18;  18:1-11 ;  18:12-17; 
18:18-35;  19:1-13;  19:14-18;  19:19- 
28;  19:29-36. 

Predominant  Thought :  "God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  na- 
tion he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him." 
(Acts    10:34,   35). 

Lesson  Setting :  The  wilderness — • 
The  land  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  La- 
manite  cities  not  very  far  from  the 
land  of  Nephi.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
being   down    from    Lehi-Nephi,    so   ii 
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has  been  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  located  in  the  plains  on  the  east 
of  the  Andes,  while  Lehi-Nephi  was 
situated   on  the  higher  plateau. 

Review  briefly  the  following  points : 
The  conversion  of  Alma  and  the  sons 
of  Mosiah — the  way  in  which  they 
showed  their  true  repentance — the  de- 
sire of  Mosiah's  sons  to  preach  to  the 
Lamanites — Mosiah's  inquiry — the  an- 
swer and  promise  of  the  Lord. 

Lesson  Statement :  Mention  those 
who  composed  the  missionary  com- 
pany, their  travels  and  hardships  in 
the  wilderness. 

Ammon  blessing  his  brethren  might 
be  compared  with  the  blessing  and 
setting  apart  of  our  missionaries. 

The  incidents  of  Ammon's  power 
over  the  robbers  and  his  missionary 
labors  with  King  Lamoni  and  his 
household  are  full  of  dramatic  interest 
and  setting,  and  will  form  the  story 
of  the  lesson. 

The  conversation  between  Ammon 
and  Lamoni  (Alma  18:22-35)  should 
be  closely  followed.  No  more  simple 
teaching  could  have  been  given  to  an 
unbeliever.  Ammon  taught  Lamoni 
as  we  might  teach  a  child. 

The  humility  of  Lamoni  brought  the 
blessing  of  faith. 

Lesson  38.  Ammon's  Unselfishness  wins  a 

Heart  and  brings  Freedom  to  his 

Fellow  Missionaiies. 

Teacher's  Text:     Alma  20,  2L 

Pupils'  Text :     Alma  20. 

Individual  Assignments:  21:1-3; 
21:4-11;  21:12-17;  21:18:23. 

Predominant  Thought:  The  Lord 
gives  His  servants  wisdom  in  time 
of  need. 

Lesson  Setting:  There  was  evi- 
dently a  highway  connecting  the  cities 
of  Ishmael  and  Middoni.  and  no  doubt 
extending  to  Lehi-Nephi  and  other 
cities.  The  use  of  horses  and  chariots 
would  certainly  mean  that  the  roads 
were  well  traveled.  That  there  were 
highways  and  level  roads  between  the 


cities  we  may  know  by  reading  III  Ne- 
phi  8-13. 

"From  the  circumstances  related,  it 
is  evident  that  Middoni  lay  somewhere 
lietween  Ishmael  and  Nephi,  and  as 
it  was  spoken  of  as  down,  it  was  prob- 
bably  situated  in  some  of  the  lower 
valleys,  or  north  toward  the  wilderness 
that  separated  the  lands  of  Nephi  and 
Zarahemla." 

The  location  of  the  land  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  clearly  stated.  It  was  away 
joining  the  border  of  Mormon,  that  is, 
on  the  other  side,  probably  east  or 
north  from  Nephi.  The  Amalekites 
and  Amulonites,  apostate  Nephites, 
had  built  a  thriving  city  where  about 
100  B.  C.  This  city  was  afterwards 
destroyed  on  account  of  the  great 
wickedness  and  persecution  of  the 
saints,  in  the  terrors  that  attended  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Savior,  and  waters 
came  up  in  the  place  thereof.  (See 
TII  Nephi  9:7). 

(Have  these  places  located  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  map). 

Lesson  Statement :  The  meeting  on 
the  highway  of  the  old  king,  Lamoni 
and  Ammon  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
Picture  the  dark-skinned  king  in  his 
anger,  and  Lamoni  pleading  with  him. 
Contrast  Ammon's  appearance  with 
both  of  them. 

Ammon's  unselfishness  won  the 
heart  of  the  king.  A  true  servant  of 
the  Lord  always  has  uppermost  in  his 
heart  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  convert.  Had  he  thought  of 
selfish  gain  at  this  time  the  efifect  later 
unon  the  king  would  have  been  very 
diflferent. 

The  missionaries  who  suffered  im- 
prisonment must  have  been  strength- 
ened in  their  faith  in  the  Lord,  and 
realized  more  fully  that  He  was  watch- 
ing over  them,  when  they  learned  that 
^  mmon  had  been  sent  to  deliver  them. 
Their  sufferings  were  forgotten  in  the 
inv  of  meeting  Ammon  and  hearing 
of   his    success. 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  write  a  brief 
description  of  a  chariot,  and,  if  pos- 
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sible,  bring  pictures  of  this  vehicle  to 
the  class. 

Note :  Hor§es  are  mentioned  in 
this  and  the  previous  lesson.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Europeans  the  horse  was  unknown 
among  the  natives.  For  this  reason 
objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon  for  stating  that  the 
horse  was  known  on  this  continent. 
Discoveries  in  science  however  now 
clearly  point  to  a  time  when  the  horse 
was  upon  this  continent  and  after- 
wards became  extinct.  Many  quota- 
tions might  be  made,  but  we  will  make 
the  following  brief  one  sufiFice,  taken 
from  "American  Antiquities"  by 
Priest : 

"The  horse,  it  is  said,  was  not 
known  in  America  till  the  Spaniards 
introduced  it  from  Europe,  after  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus  ;■ 
■'  *  *  yet  the  track  of  a  horse  is 
found  on  a  mountain  of  Tennessee,  in 
a  rock  of  the  enchanted  mountain,  as 
before  related,  and  shows  that  horses 
were  known  in  America  in  the  earliest 
ages  after  the  flood." 

Lesson  39.  The  Fruits  of  the  Gospel  Mani- 
fest Among  the  Lamanitis. 

Teacher's  Text:     Alma  22,  23. 

Pupils'  Text:     22:1-25. 

Individual  Assignments :  22  :27-34, 
using  map  to  point  out  the  regions 
mentioned:  23:1-3;  23:4-7;  23:8-12; 
23:13-15:23:16-18. 

Predominant  Thought :  Righteous- 
ness  follows  true  conversion. 

Lesson  Setting:  Land  of  Nephi. 
Recall  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  land. 

Lesson  Statement :  The  anxiety  of 
the  old  king  to  obtain  eternal  life,  and 
his  willingness  to  give  up  all  earthly 
honor  and  wealth  to  gain  it,  makes  a 
truly  touching  story. 

Note  the  simple  faith  in  the  prayer 
he  offered  up.  Such  prayers  are  al- 
ways heard  by  the  Lord. 

The  proclamation  which  was  sent 
abroad  opened  the  door  to  the  great 


missionary  work  performed  among  the 
Lamanites. 

The  change  which  the  Gospel 
wrought  in  the  lives  of  the  Lamanites 
is  the  strong  point  of  the  lesson.  From 
blood-thirsty  warriors  they  became 
lovers  of  peace ;  the  desire  to  harm 
anyone  was  no  more  in  them,  and  the 
curse  which  had  been  upon  them  from 
the  time  of  Laman  and  Lemuel  now 
began  to  be  removed.  They  were  La- 
manites no  longer,  and  desired  to  be 
known  no  more  by  a  name  which  had 
stood  only  for  those  who  were  wild 
and  ferocious.  The  teaching  of  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  applies  very  nicely  to 
the  change  of  feeling  that  had  come  to 
tlie  Lamanites :  "But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance."      (Gal.    5:22,    23). 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  look  up  the 
word  "proclamation"  and  report  to  the 
class  what  it  means. 

A  map  must  be  used  with  this  les- 
son. 

Fourth  Year. 

[Prepared  by  Frank  K.  Seegmiller  of  Gran- 
ite   Stake.] 

Lesson  37.    Saul,  though  a  Valorous  King, 
Could  not  Govern  Himself. 

Teacher's  Text:     I  Samuel  11-14. 

Pupils'  Text:     I  Samuel  13. 

Topical  Assignments :  Saul's  first 
great  success,  or  the  war  of  Jabesh 
Gilead — chap.  11.  Samuel's  loving  sor- 
row on  account  of  their  choosing  a 
king — chap.  12.  Saul's  first  great 
mistake  (the  class)  13.  Jonathan 
and  his  armor  bearer  14:1-23.  Saul's 
rash  vow  14:24-46. 

Aim :  In  the  final  summing  up, 
God  and  the  world  look  upon  moral 
goodness  as  the  quality  of  greatest 
worth. 

Review  briefly  how  Saul  was  finally 
chosen  king.  Comment  especially  on 
the  fact  that  many  said :  "How  shall 
this  man  save  us?" 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  tribes  of 
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Israel  would  be  slow  by  acknowledg- 
ing a  new  king  to  give  up  their  local 
independence.  Thus  is  was  that  be- 
fore Saul  was  generally  received  by 
them,  he  had  to  give  proof  of  his  val- 
or. This  he  did  in  three  early  wars, — 
the  war  with  Nahash  king  of  Am- 
nion, the  first  Philistine  war,  and  the 
war  with  Amalek.  In  this  lesson  con- 
sider the  first  two. 

The  Ammonites  are  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  who  lived  east  of  Jordan  near 
the  head  of  the  Jabbok  river  (see 
map).  Their  King  Nahash  beseiged 
Jabesh-Gilead  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(locate),  and  would  agree  to  spare 
them  only  on  condition  that  their  right 
eyes  should  be  put  out.  The  object 
of  these  hard  terms  was  of  course  to 
rob  them  of  that  eye  whose  true  aim 
made  them  the  celebrated  bowmen  they 
were  in  Israel. 

The  seven  days'  truce  was  Saul's 
opportunity.  The  pieces  of  oxen,  like 
the  fiery  cross  of  the  highlanders, 
roused  at  once,  their  patriotism  and 
their  fear  of  vengeance.  "The  brilliant 
victory  made  them  know  that  Saul 
was  a  great  leader  in  war.  But  greater 
than  his  valor  was  his  magnanimity 
and  trust  in  God.  When  his  friends  re- 
minded him  of  the  taunts  of  his  ene- 
mies the  glad  thought  of  the  Lord's 
deliverance  made  him  say,  "There  shall 
not  a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day, 
for  to-day  the  Lord  hath  wrought  sal- 
vation in  Israel." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  he  could  not 
always  have  this  spirit.  The  wonder- 
ful events  of  chap.  12,  together  with 
Samuel's  warnings  are  almost  pro- 
phetic of  the  changes  that  were  to 
come  over  Israel  and  its  king.  Read 
12:13-25  with  the  class. 

LIpon  Saul's  return  from  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  Saul  found  awaiting  him,  the 
greater  task  of  delivering  Israel  from 
the  Philistines.  One  of  the  gar- 
risons of  these  intruders  was  attacked 
by  Jonathan  and  driven  out  of  Gib- 
eah,  Saul's  home  city.  This  attack 
caused  the  enemy  fairly  to  overrun  the 
district  of  Benjamin.    Instead  of  rally- 


ing round  Saul,  the  Israelites  hid 
themselves.  The  king  was  left  with 
only  a  few  hundred  men.  Israel's 
cause  seemed  hopeless. 

'Tt  was  at  this  critical  moment,  that 
Jonathan  by  his  prowess  and  courage 
saved  his  father's  kingdom.  The  deep 
valley  of  the  Michmash  extends  up- 
ward from  the  Jordan,  cutting  across 
central  Canaan. 

■'On  the  northern  side  a  small  Phil- 
istine garrison  guarded  the  pass.  From 
the  crags  on  the  south  Jonathan 
looked  across  the  valley  and  conceived 
the  bold  plan  of  a  single-handed  at- 
tack. It  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
scenes  in  Israel's  history.  Accom- 
panied by  his  bold  armor-bearer  he 
descended  into  the  valley  and  then 
mounted  the  clifTs  to  the  north,  amidst 
the  taunts  of  the  Philistines.  Their 
taunts  were  changed  to  wonder  and 
then  to  fear,  when  Jonathan  mounted 
the  height  and  boldly  attacked  them. 
A  panic,  possibly,  as  the  narrative 
suggests,  increased  by  an  earthquake, 
seized  the  Philistine  garrison  and 
quickly  spread  to  the  marauding 
bands." — Kent. 

When  once  in  flight,  the  Israelites 
quickly  rallied  and  pursued  them  over 
the  plateau  past  Bethhoron  down  to- 
ward their  own  country  next  the  sea — 
the  same  road  Joshua  took  while  pur- 
suing the  kings  on  the  day  the  sun 
and  moon  stood  still.  (See  map). 
Saul's  rash  vow  which  nearly  cost  the 
noble  Jonathan  his  life,  grew  of 
course,  out  of  his  eagerness  to  harass 
the  fleeing  foe. 

That  the  battle  was  decisive  may 
well  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  Philistines  never  again  invaded  this 
part   during   Saul's   lifetime. 

The  sad  thing  about  these  victories 
is  that  already  Saul's  rejoicing  must 
have  been  saddened  by  the  thought 
that  his  disobedience  in  ofifering  sac- 
rifice had  drawn  forth  from  God's 
prophet  the  statement  that  his  king- 
dom should  not  continue.  (Read 
with  the  class  I  Samuel  13:13,  14). 
What  Israel  needed  was  not  a  leader 
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merely  valorous,  but  one  brave  as 
Saul  and  spiritually  and  morally  an 
example  that  all  could  follow.  Such 
a  one  must  be  found. 

Picture  Study :  Saul  anointed 
king,  by  Julius  Schnarr. 

Lesson  38.     King  Saul  who  was  Reje<flfd 

of  God  for  Disobedience.   Is 

given  to  David. 

Teacher's   Text:     I    Samuel    15-17. 

Pupils'  Text:     I  Samuel  17. 

Topical  Assignment:  The  war 
with  the  Amalekites  15:1-9.  Saul's 
second  rejection  15:10-35.  The  an- 
ointing of  David  16:1-13.  David 
and    Goliath    (the   class)    17. 

Predominant  Truths :  "To  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice."  "Man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance 
but  God  looketh  on  the  heart."    (16: 

/)• 

Memorize:     I   Samuel   15:22. 

After  defeating  the  Philistines  at 
Michmash,  Saul  set  out  to  punish 
Israel's  constant  foe,  the  Amalekites. 
After  a  very  successful  campaign  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  where  they 
lived,  Saul  returned  by  way  of  Gilgal, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  (See 
map).  There  it  was  that  Samuel 
told  him  finally  of  his  rejection  for 
disobedience.  (At  this  point,  review 
the  story  of  Moses'  fight  with  Am- 
alek.  After  that  event,  Israel  and 
this   people   were   mortal    foes). 

From  this  time  on  the  sacred  nar- 
rative brings  prominently  forward 
him  whom  God  sent  Samuel  to  anoint. 
Saul,  more  and  more,  takes  second 
place. 

The  choice  and  the  anointing  of 
David  together  with  David's  playing 
the  harp  to  quiet  the  melancholy  king 
as  also  David's  victory  over  Goliath 
form  a  natural  but  remarkably  tragic 
sequence  of  Saul's  rejection. 

These  stories  are  familiar  to  pupils, 
so  don't  fail  to  take  time  to  locate 
places,  such  as  Bethlehem,  Azekah, 
and  Ephesdammim.  Call  this  the 
second    Philistine   was   to   distinguish 


it  from  the  first  in  which  Jonathan 
performs  so  nobly.  Prepare  for  the 
next  lesson  by  comparing  what  Jon- 
athan did  against  the  whole  army  with 
what  David  did  to  Goliath,  who  rep- 
resents the  whole  army.  If  like  qual- 
ities beget  friendship,  certainly  faith- 
fulness to  God  and  brave  acts  should 
knit  the  soul  of  Jonathan  to  that  of 
David. 

Don't  fail  to  bring  out  great  spirit- 
ual truths.  These  are  the  very  things 
that  have  made  the  Bible  the  book  of 
the  ages.  Read  with  the  class  such 
passages  as  chap.  15:13-24;  16:7;  17: 
44-49.  Find  other  character-building 
sentiments  than  these  and  discuss 
them.  In  this  way  the  Bible  will  be- 
come to  them  a  book  of  spiritual 
truth,  just  as  real  to  them  as  to  the 
ones  for  whom  it  was  specially  writ- 
ten. 

Pictures  for  Study:  David  and 
Saul — Earnest  Normand.  David  as  a 
shepherd — Mme.     Bouguereau. 

Lesson  39.    Jonathan,    whose  Friend  was 
Dearer  than  a  Kingdom. 

Teacher's  Text:  I  Samuel  18:20; 
23:16-18. 

Pupil's  Text:      I  Samuel  20. 

Topical  Assignments :  First  mani- 
festations of  this  friendship.  I  Sam- 
uel 18:1-5;  Cause  of  Saul's  anger 
against  David  18:6-17.  Jonathan's 
plea  for  David  19:1-7;  Saul  breaks 
his  oath,  and  David  flees  to  Samuel 
19  :8-24  ;  Jonathan's  final  test  of  Saul's 
intentions  20:1-23;  the  unfavorable 
result  of  the  test  and  the  parting. 
(Give  the  last  two  to  the  whole  class, 
the  others  to  special  pupils). 

This  lesson  should  be  presented  only 
after  thorough  thought  and  prepara- 
tion. Discuss  first  with  them,  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  friendship — ■ 
similarity  of  the  friends  in  good  qual- 
ities. Opposition  begets  hate,  but 
kindred  qualities  like  bravery,  gentle- 
ness, and  lovingness  knit  hearts  to- 
gether. Don't  fail  to  introduce  the 
lesson   or   amplify   it   later  by  bring- 
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ing  up  beautiful  examples  of  friend- 
ship. Among  the  very  best  to  be 
found  in  fiction  or  in  history,  are  those 
of  Epamnondes  and  Pelopidas,  Damon 
and  Pythias,  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 
But  there  is  no  better  example  of  deep 
friendship,  faithful  and  loving  even 
unto  death,  than  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. 


The  teacher  may  end  by  telling  them 
nf  David's  long  life  as  an  outlaw  fol- 
lowing. Saul's  attempts  to  kill  him 
and  of  the  last  meeting  of  David  and 
Jonathan.  The  latter  who  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  now 
knows  David's  destiny  and  asks  for 
nothing  better  than  to  be  next  to  him. 
(I  Samuel  23:16-18). 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Wm.  D.  Owen,  Josiah  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


Outlines  for  1914. 

It  is  the  intention,  during  the  year 
1914,  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  "Outlines"  for  the  second  and 
fourth  years  of  the  First  Intermedi- 
ate Department,  published  and  for 
sale  by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store,  No.  44  East  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Copies 
of  these  "Outlines"  can  be  obtained 
singly  or  in  large  quantities  as  needed 
by  those  in  the  Sunday  Schools  or  for 
the  schools  of  the  stake.  Frequently 
better  results  come  by  the  Stake  Board 
members  canvassing  the  schools  and 
ordering  supplies  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  all  the  local  schools  of  theii 
stake,  or  the  order  can  be  sent  in  and 
the  outlines  mailed  to  the  teachers  di- 
rect, if  place  and  post  office  is  given. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many  of 
the  workers,  and  the  suggestion  agreed 
to  by  the  General  Board,  that  much  of 
the  space  in  the  Juvenile  Instructok 
allotted  to  the  department  work  for  the 
coming  year  shall  be  used  with  help- 
ful suggestions  to  the  teachers.  For 
this  reason,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
teachers  have  one  of  the  outlines  above 
referred  to. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  year's  work 
'may,  with  propriety,  be  here  given. 

THE  SECOND  YEAR's  WORK. 

The  second  year's  work  consists  of 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  from 


the  time  of  the  creation  to  the  time  of 
the  Prophet  Daniel.  The  outline  takes 
up  the  many  beautiful  stories  with 
which  the  Bible  abounds,  and,  selecting 
the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  the  leaders  of  ancient  Israel,  aims 
to  give  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  hand-dealings  of  the 
Almighty  with  ancient  Israel.  The  im- 
portance of  this  work  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  One  of  the  charges 
frequently  made  against  the  young 
"Mormon"  missionary  is  that  he  is 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Bible. 
The  First  Intermediate  Department 
embraces  an  impressionable  age.  The 
memory  is  unimpaired,  and  passages 
memorized  at  this  time  remain  with 
the  student  through  life.  The  student 
may  also  be  given  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  so  that  later  in  life  he  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  'to  know  in  what  part 
of  the  book  to  look  for  any  particular 
prophet. 

FOURTH   YEAR   WORK. 

The  first  half  of  the  fourth  year  is 
devoted  to  a  study  from  the  lives  of  the 
apostles.  A  little  more  than  half  of 
this  part  of  the  year's  work  is  devoted 
to  the  travels  and  work  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Paul  was  the  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  and  much  of  the  doctrinal 
work  of  the  ancient  apostles  is  con- 
tained in  the  various  epistles  written  by 
this  very  able  preacher. 
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The  second  half  of  the  fourth  year's 
work,  commencing  with  the  month  of 
July,  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Church,  with  the  opening  lesson 
treating  on  the  subject  of  the  Apostasy. 
Two  months'  work  (November  and 
December)  treats  of  the  early  life  in 
the  mountain  valleys  and  the  lives  of 
the  successors  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Church. 
Some  suggestions  to  teachers  on  both 
the  second  and  the  fourth  year  work 
are  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor. 

suggestions  to  first   intermedi.^te 
dep.\rtment  workers. 

How  may  we  best  qualify  ourselves 
to  present  to  the  pupils  confided  to  our 
care,  the  lessons  assigned  in  our  de- 
partment ? 

Since  "there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,"  there  is  likewise  no  way  to 
teach  without  being  thoroughly  quali- 
fied. How  best  to  become  qualified  is 
to  us  the  question.  Perhaps  we  can- 
not do  better  at  the  outset  than  to 
adopt  the  old  motto  of  our  .Sunday 
School  paper,  "There  is  no  excellence 
without  labor."  And  we  cannot  expect 
to  teach  that  which  we  do  not  our- 
selves understand.  So,  we  must  work, 
work,  work,  that  we,  ourselves,  may 
clearly  comprehend  what  we  are  about 
to  give  to  the  children.  Probably  one 
of  the  best  methods  is  to  study  the 
text  well  some  days  before  we  meet 
with  our  fellow  teachers  in  prepara- 
tion meeting.  Go  over  the  chapters  in 
the  Bible  covered  by  the  lesson  until 
sure  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  Good  Book.  Read  also  any  stand- 
ard dictionary  of  the  Bible  to  which 
access  can  he  had  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  places  and  characters  described 
in  the  lesson,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
any  erroneous  impressions  of  a  sec- 
tarian character  that  are  contrary  to 
the  revealed  word  of  God.  .'\t  the 
local  board  (or  preparation)  meeting 
compare  notes  with  your  fellow  teach- 
ers.   If  an  assignment  of  the  work  has 


not  previously  been  made,  agree  upon 
such  division  of  responsibility  at  this 
preparation  meeting  so  that  it  will  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  exactly  what 
will  be  expected  of  each  teacher  in  the 
class  room. 

The  above  instruction  applies  where 
conditions  are  favorable  as  they  should 
he.  But  if,  unfortunately,  no  prepara- 
tion meeting  is  held  at  which  the  local 
board  (officers  and  teachers)  of  the 
Sunday  School  meet  for  instruction 
and  conference ;  or,  in  the  event  that 
there  is  but  one  teacher  in  the  class, 
that  teacher  should  take  every  pains 
to  qualify  himself,  and  to  meditate  on 
the  lesson  and  give  it  quite  as  much  or 
even  more  study  than  would  be  re- 
quired were  others  to  take  part  in  the 
teaching  of  the  class.  Local  board 
meetings  should  be  held  each  week  by 
every  school  that  can  possibly  provide 
for  such  preparation  meetings.  And 
even  where,  because  of  difficulties 
deemed  insurmountable  by  the  local 
officers,  no  such  meeting  is  held,  the 
teachers,  if  two  or  more  are  assigned 
to  a  class,  should  take  the  time  and 
make  the  effort  necessary  to  confer 
about  the  lessons,  for  the  presentation 
of  which  they  are  jointly  responsible 
to  the  pupils.  "In  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety,"  (Prov.  11 : 
14),  and  the  time  to  consider  the  les- 
son, its  parts  and  presentation,  is  be- 
fore Sunday  School  convenes ;  and 
certainly  not  when  all  the  pupils  are 
present  and  taking  mental  notes  of 
every  act  of  their  teachers.  The  best 
time  to  study  depends  largely  upon  the 
individual  influences  controlled  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  bv  the  environ- 
ment. This  subject  will  be  treated  at 
greater  length  in  the  future. 

Apply  the  suggestions  above  given 
to  the  lessons  described  in  the  Outlines 
for  both  the  second  and  fourth  years' 
lessons  for  January.  In  both  years' 
courses  referred  to,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond lessons  (designed  for  use  respec- 
tively on  the  second  and  third  Sun- 
davs  of  the  month,  the  first  Sunday  be- 
ing Fast  Day)   are  outlined    for    the 
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teacher  at  considerable  length.  The 
third  lesson  of  the  second  year's  course 
is  on  the  subject,  "The  Flood,"  (Text 
Gen.  5:1-14;  7:8;  9:8-17).  This  les- 
son is  designed  to  be  outlined  by  the 
teachers  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  the  Stake  Board.    The  same  applies 


to  the  fourth  year's  lessons  for  Jan- 
uary. The  third  lesson  has  for  its  sub- 
ject, "Gamaliels'  Defense  of  the  Im- 
prisoned Apostle,"  (Text  Acts  5:12- 
42),  and  is  to  be  outlined  at  length  in 
the  same  way. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman  and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


The  Work  for  1914. 

To  the  Supervisors  and  Teachers,  Pri- 
mary Department: 
That  you  may  view  the  whole  field 
of  the  work  for  1914,  the  entire  course 
is  here  given. 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  lessons 
per  month  are  called  for,  continuing 
the  plan  in  this  respect  followed  during 
1913.  We  believe  that  results  from  the 
viewpoint  of  class  work  justify  this 
course,  and  sincerely  hope  that  this 
plan  brought  about  no  neglect  of  the 
observance  of  Fast  Day  in  any  class 
in  our  department.  We  shall  expect 
from  the  teachers  even  a  more  careful 
and  successful  handling  of  the  Fast 
Day  features  each  month,  for  which 
we  shall  oflfer  suggestions  from  time 
to  time.  Let  us  emphasize  the  fact 
that  every  Fast  Day  is  to  be  properly 
observed,  arid  that  the  lesson  assigned 
be  given  also. 

In  1912,  when  we  last  had  the  same 
beautiful  subject,  "The  Life  of  Christ," 
we  asked  that  teachers  secure  the  little 
book,  costing  sixty  cents,  entitled  "Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  by  Geo.  L. 
Weed,  which  gives  so  much  detail  as 
to  conditions  in  the  countries  where 
our  stories  are  laid,  and  is  of  so  much 
helo  to  teachers  in  making  the  lesson 
setting  attractive  and  the  story  real. 
^^'e  assume  that  many  followed  this 
suggestion ;  to  those  who  did  not  and 
to  teachers  who  have  since  joined  our 
ranks,  we  make  the  same  suggestion — • 
own  this  little  book  and  become  famil- 
iar with  it,  being  careful,  however,  to 


avoid  perpetuating  any  doctrinal  errors 
that  are  apt  to  be  found  in  any  book 
written  by  one  not  "born  of  the  water 
and  of  the  Spirit." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while 
using  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ"  as  a 
reference,  we  also  offered  many  sug- 
gestions through  the  columns  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  in  1912,  which 
magazines  are  probably  in  the 
homes  of  most  of  our  teachers, 
while  the  schools  most  likely  have 
a  file  of  them  also,  ,  so  that  they 
could  in  most  cases  be  secured  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons 
for  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 
the  further  one  that  we  are  particularly 
desirous  of  offering  some  suggestions 
as  to  hozi'  to  do  our  class  work,  sugges- 
tions that  we  shall  hope  will  prove  of 
assistance  to  our  more  or'  less  inex- 
perienced teachers,  and  the  further  fact 
that  our  space  in  the  columns  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  is  of  necessity 
limited,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  the  stories  for  1914  in  as 
full  form  as  we  did  those  of  1913, 
but  satisfy  ourselves  by  giving 
title,  text,  aim,  memory  gem,  picture 
and  outline,  together  with  reference  to 
volume  47  of  the  Instructor  where 
the  same  lesson  shall  have  been  treated, 
to  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ,"  and  such 
other  books  as  we  think  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  adding  only  such  further 
suggestions  as  will  appear  to  us  help- 
ful, .going  into  more  detail,  however, 
on  the  twelve  stories  which  have  been 
add?d  this  year, 
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Let  it  be  always  in  mind  that  every 
ti?acl:er  should  go  to  the  text.  Never 
be  satisfied  until  you  have  read  the  in- 
cident from  the  Bible  itself,  using  the 
other  references  only  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  in  and  making  clear  to  the 
children  the  reality  and  worth  of  the 
Bible  incident. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  effort  is 
made  to  give  the  lessons  in  chronolog- 
ical order ;  it  being  deemed  advisable 
to  group  subjects  where  nothing  is  lost 
in  sequence  of  events ;  the  lessons  on 
healing  are  given  together  leading  up 
to  the  "Raising  of  Lazarus  ;"  the  para- 
bles are  grouped,  as  also  are  the  mira- 
cles. 

For  this  year's  stories  there  are 
many  pictures  to  choose  from,  the  cost 
of  which  is  so  nominal  that  we  feel 
there  is  not  a  superintendent  in  the 
Church  who  would  refuse  or  fail  to 
provide  our  classes  with  them.  We 
heg  of  the  teachers  to  secure  and  use 
them.  You  will  find  them  of  great  as- 
si,=tance  to  you  and  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Some  teachers  feel  that  the  memory 
gems  called  for  are  too  hard  for  their 
children.  We  think  such  are  under- 
rating their  children,  for  we  feel  sure 
that  in  the  main  the  children  of  one 
cl-iss  are  as  intelligent  as  those  of  any 
other,  and  if  such  teachers  could  see 
as  we  have  seen,  the  splendid  results 
some  teachers  have  secured  through 
the  use  of  the  memory  gem,  how  easily 
tlieir  children  memorize  them,  and  how 
the  repetition  of  them  opens  to  their 
minds  the  whole  lesson,  whether  such 
repetition  is  given  soon  or  a  long  time 
after  tlie  giving  of  the  lesson,  we  are 
sure  they  would  not  so  belittle  their 
children  as  to  say  they  could  not  do  it, 
nor  would  they  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  that  will  surely  follow  their 
use.  Teachers,  as  you  hope  your 
nnpils  will  follow  the  advice  you  give 
th°m,  so  we  shall  hope  that  you  will 
follow  this. 

We  trust  that  where  physical  condi- 
tions make  it  possible,  and  that  even 
where  the  primary  class  room  is  small, 


teachers  will  not  rest  until  their  classes 
arc  divided  into  groups  of  not  more 
than  twelve  children  with  a  teacher 
over  each  group.  Our  children  are 
entitled  to  the  individual  attention  that 
is  not  practicable  where  classes  are 
larger. 

LESSONS     FOR     THE     PRIMARY     DEPART- 
MENT  FOR    1914. 

1.  The  Annunciation.      Luke    1 : 
26-56. 

2.  Birth  of  Christ.     Luke  2:1-7. 

3.  The  Message  to  the  Shepherds. 
Luke  2:8-20. 

4.  The  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple.    Luke  2:22-38. 

5.  The  Wise  Men  from  the  East. 
:Matt.  2:1-12. 

6.  The  Flight  Into  Egypt.     Matt. 
2:13-23. 

7.  The  Visit  to  Jerusalem..     Luke 
2 :40-52. 

8.  John  and  His  Preaching.   Luke 
1 :3  :  Matt.  3 :1-16. 

9.  Baptism  of  Jesus.     Matt.  3:5- 
17:  Mark  1:1-12. 

10.  The  Baptism  of  Today. 

11.  The  First  Disciples.  John  1: 
l')-31  ;  Matt.  4. 

12.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple. 
Jnhn  2:12-25. 

13.  The  Chosen  Twelve.  Luke  6: 
Mark  3:  Matt.  10. 

14.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Matt.  5. 

15.  The  Lord's  Prayer.     Matt.  6. 

16.  The  Widow's  Mite.  Mark 
12:41-44;  Luke  21:1-4. 

17.  Christ  and  the  Rich  Young 
Man.  Matt.  19:16-30;  Mark  10:17-31 : 
Luke  18:18-30. 

18.  The  Seventy.     Luke  9  and  10. 

19.  The  Blind  Man.     John  9. 

20.  Healing  the  Centurion's  Ser- 
vant.    Luke  7":1-10. 

21.  A  Woman's  Faith.  Matt.  9: 
20-22 ;  Mark  5  :25-34. 

22.  Jesus  Raises  Jairus'  Daughter. 
Mark  5":21-44;  Matt.  9:1-26;  Luke  8: 
40-56. 

23.  Jesus  Raises  Lazarus  from  the 
Dead.     John  11:1-45. 
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24.  The  Sparrows  and  the  LiHes. 
Matt.  6:25-34;  Luke  12:16-31. 

25.  The  Lost  Sheep.  Luke  15: 
1-10. 

26.  The  Sower.  Matt.  13;  Mark 
4 ;  Luke  8. 

27.  The  Good  Samaritan.  Luke 
10:25-37. 

28.  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand. 
Matt.  14:13-21;  Tohn  6:1-14;  Mark  6: 
32-44;  Luke  9:10-17. 

29.  Walking  on  the  Water.  Matt. 
14:22-33. 

30.  Stilling  the  Tempest.  Matt. 
8 :23-27 ;  Mark  4 :35-41 ;  Luke  8 :22-26. 

31.  The  Woman  of  Samaria.  John 
4:1-42. 

o2.  Jesus  and  Nicodemus.  John 
3:1-16." 

33.  Jesus  and  John  Baptizing.  John 
3:22-36;  4:2. 

34.  Jesus  Blesses  Little  Children. 
Matt.  18:1-10;  Mark  10:13-16:  Luke 
9 :46-48. 

35.  Marv  and  Martha.  Luke  10: 
38-42. 

36.  The  Triumphal  Entry.  Matt. 
21:1-11. 

37.  Mary  Anointing  Jesus.  John 
12:1-8;  Mark  14:3-9;  Matt.  26:6-13. 

38.  The  Last  Supper.  Matt.  26: 
17-23;  John  13:1-21. 

39.  Betrayal  and  Arrest.  Matt. 
26:30-56:  Mark  14:26-52;  Luke  22: 
39-54;  John  18:1-12. 

40.  Crucifixion  and  Burial.  Matt. 
27:27-66;  Mark  15:31-47;  Luke  23: 
26-53;  John  19:17-42. 

41.  The  Resurrection.  John  20: 
1-18. 

42.  Later  Appearances.  Luke  24 : 
36-49;  John  20:26-31;  21:1-17. 

43.  The  Ascension.     Acts   1 :1-11. 

44.  The  Great  Pentecost.  Acts  2: 
1-41. 

45.  46.  47.  48.  The  Savior's  Visit  to 
the  Nephites.      Ill  Nephi  17.  18. 

Lesson  1 .  TTie  Annunciation. 

Text :     Luke  1  :26-56. 
Aim :     The   promises   of  the    Lord 
are  fulfilled. 


Memory  Gem  :     "Fear    not    Mary  : 
for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God." 
Song:      Christmas  Cradle  Song. 
Picture :     Annunciation,    Hofmann. 

I.  Prophecies  concerning  the   Savior. 

1.  From  the  time  of  Adam. 

2.  The  prophets  in  Judea. 

II.  Judea. 

1.  The  people. 

2.  Their  expectation. 

III.  The  Angel's  Visit. 

1.  Mary's  character. 

2.  The  appearance. 

3.  The  message. 

4.  Mary's  joy. 

I.  When  Adam  and  Eve  came  to 
live  upon  this  earth  they  walked  and 
talked  with  God,  but  by-and-by  they 
were  shut  out  from  the  presence  of 
God,  and  they  were  unhappy.  A  prom- 
ise was  given  to  them,  however,  which 
made  them  rejoice.  Do  you  remember 
what  that  promise  was?  Yes,  they 
were  told  that  at  some  time  a  Savior 
should  come  who  would  die  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  who  would  offer  His 
life  as  a  sacrifice  for  us. 

Adam  and  Eve  and  their  children 
never  forgot  this  promise,  so  God's 
people  were  always  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  a  King  and  Redeemer 
should  come  upon  the  earth. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  sent  many 
prophets  to  teach  His  people  how  fo 
serve  Him.  You  remember  the  proph- 
ets .Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.  Other 
prophets  were  sent  also.  These  men 
reminded  the  people  of  the  promise 
God  had  made  and  endeavored  to  get 
them  to  serve  the  Lord.  What  did  the 
people  do  ?    How  were  they  punished  ? 

II.  After  King  Cyrus  gave  the 
children  of  Israel  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  what  did  many  of 
them  do?  After  many  years  had 
passed  away  the  temple  was  again  re- 
built, the  king's  palace  was  rebuilt 
also,  and  the  cities  of  Judea  were 
again  inhabited  by  the  children  of 
Israel.     Did  they  worship  idols  now: 

Although  they  were  back  in  their 
own   land  things   were   not  the   same 
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now  as  they  were  before.  This  land 
was  now  ruled  over  by  Cssar  Augus- 
tus, who  lived  away  off  in  Rome,  and 
a  king  named  Herod  was  appointed  by 
him  to  rule  over  Judea.  Herod  was 
king  not  only  of  Judea  but  of  all  Pales- 
tine. He  was  a  man  who  loved  power 
and  he  was  cruel  and  merciless.  He 
had  no  love  for*  the  Jews  or  for  their 
religion,  but  in  order  to  gain  their 
good  will  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  restoring  and  beautifying 
the  Temple.  Many  workmen  were 
employed  and  much  money  was  spent, 
until  the  Temple  was  made  even  more 
beautiful  than  it  had  been  in  Solomon's 
reign.  But  the  people  knew  that  Herod 
was  a  wicked  man  and  they  feared 
him,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
their  own  king  should  rule  in  his  stead. 
The  prophets  had  often  spoken  of  the 
Savior  as  a  king,  and  many  of  the 
people  thought  that  when  Jesus  came 
upon  the  earth  He  would  be  a  king  like 
David,  or  Solomon,  and  so  they  were 
anxiously  waiting  His  coming. 

HI.  In  the  city  of  Nazareth,  in 
one  of  the  small,  white,  flat-roofed 
houses,  there  lived  a  beautiful  young 
girl  named  Mary.  She  was  beloved 
by  every  one  because  she  was  pure  and 
true  and  living  a  beautiful  God-fear- 
ing life.  One  day  when  Mary  was  in 
the  house  alone  she  was  surprised  by 
hearing  someone  speak  to  her.  The 
voice  said,  "Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed 
art  thou  among  women." 

When  Mary  raised  her  eyes  she  saw 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  before  her  and 
she  wondered  what  this  salutation 
could  mean. 

The  angel  continued,  "Fear  not, 
Mary :  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with 
God.  And,  behold  thou  shalt  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus.  He  shall  be  great  and  shall  be 
called  the  son  of  the  Highest." 

Mary  had  worked  in  the  Temple ; 
she  had  also  studied  the  scriptures, 
and  when  the  angel  said  her  son 
should  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  she 
understood    this    wonderful    blessing 


that  was  conferred  upon  her.  With 
perfect  faith  and  obedience  she  an- 
swered, "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word."  And  the  angel  departed  from 
her. 

With  thanksgiving  in  her  heart 
Mary  waited  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Lord's  will. 

(Note.  Teachers  will  find  excellent  ma- 
terial for  refreshing  their  minds  as  to 
events  leading  up  to  our  work  for  1914  on 
pages  722  and  723  of  the  Instructor,  Dec, 
1912.  This  will  aid  them  in  getting  a 
clearer  perspective  for  our  lessons.) 

Lesson  2.  The  Birth  of  Christ 

Text:     Luke  2:1-7. 

References :  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor. Dec,  1911. 

Aim  :  The  Lord  manifests  His  love 
for  His  children. 

Memory  Gem :  And  she  brought 
forth  her  first-born  Son,  and  wrapped 
Him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid 
Him  in  a  manger. 

Picture;  Arrival  at  Bethlehem, 
Merson. 

I.  Conditions  in  Palestine. 

1.  Cssar  Augustus'  decree. 

II,  Joseph  and  Mary. 

1.  Their  home  in  Nazareth. 

2.  The  journey  to  Bethlehem. 
HI.  Bethlehem. 

1.  Arrival. 

2.  Rest  in  the  kahn. 

3.  The  birth. 

The  Bible  says  of  Mary:  And  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  Son,  and 
wrapped  Him  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  laid  Him  in  a  manger. 

Notes.  A  description  of  the  kind  of 
swaddling  clothes  used  may  be  found  in 
Mme.  Mountford's  "Jesus  Christ  in  His 
Homeland." 

Teachers  can  find  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions for  this  and  for  lesson  3,  on  pages 
47-8-9  of  the  Instructor  for  1913. 

Lesson  3.  The  Message  to  the  Shepherds. 

Text :     Luke  2 :8-20. 

References  :  Weed's  Life  of  Christ. 
Juvenile  Instrltctor,  Dec,  1911. 
Ben    Hur.    XI. 
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Aim  :  God  manifests  His  goodness 
to  the  humble. 

Memory  Gem :  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men. 

Picture :  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds, 
Lerolle. 

I.  The  Shepherds. 

1.  Their  custorhs. 

2.  Their  expectation  of  the  Sav- 

ior. 

II.  The  Message. 

1.  The  watch. 

2.  The  Heavenly  messenger. 

3.  His  message. 

4.  The  Angels'  song  of  praise. 

III.  The  Shepherds'  Faith. 

1.  Journey   to  Bethlehem. 

2.  Worship. 

Lesson  4.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Text:     Luke  2:22-38. 
Reference :     Weed's  Life  of  Christ. 
IV. 


.\im:     The   faithful  are  rewarded. 

Memory  Gem :  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. 

Picture :  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple. 

I.  Joseph    and    Mary    take  Jesus  to 

Jerusalem. 

1.  Journey     from     Bethlehem   to 

Jerusalem. 

2.  The  custom.     The  ofifering. 

II.  In  the  Temple. 

1.  The  presentation. 

2.  The  offering. 

3.  Simeon. 

4.  Anna. 

5.  Mary's  joy. 

III.  Return  to  Bethlehem. 

Note.  Again  we  refer  teachers  to  ex- 
cerpts from  "The  Story  of  a  Young  Man," 
by  Clifford  Howard,  as  published  on  pages 
50-51  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  1913. 


Kindergarten  Department. 


William  A.  Morton,  Chairman, 
The  Kindergarten  Atmosphere. 

Alice  E.  Fitts,  in  an  article  on 
"Aesthetic  Problem  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten Room,"  says : 

"If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  all  things  should  be  beautiful 
as  well  as  wholesome,  it  is  the  place 
set  aside  for  children  to  live  and  plav 
in.  If  there  is  a  thing  that  can  be  de- 
vised that  will  make  little  children 
better,  purer,  happier,  ought  we  not 
to    hqve    that    thing? 

"The  kindergartener,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
person  full  of  creative  activity.  She 
has  been  defined  as  one  who  trans- 
forms the  mud  under  her  feet  into 
beautiful  forms.  If  this  be  true  we 
may  expect  her  to  transform  anv  en- 
vironipent  in  which  she  mav  be  placed, 
or  at  lenst  to  have  a  desire  to  do  so, — 
especially  if  she  be  made  aware  of  her 
power  to  change  her  conditions." 


assisted  by  Beulah  IVoolley. 

We  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  many 
of  our  kindergarten  teachers  to  change 
conditions  in  their  class-rooms,  and  we 
hope  they  will  do  so  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can ! 

A  light,  spacious,  airy  room  is  de- 
sired, one  if  possible,  where  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  can  shine  through  dur- 
ing some  part  of  the  day,  for  "it  is 
essential  to  utilize  the  sun's  rays  to 
purify  the  air  of  a  room."  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  that  they  do  not  fall 
upon  the  children  during  class  period. 
Window  blinds  are,  therefore,  neces- 
sary. The  teacher  directing  the  work 
should  never  sit  by  the  window,  for 
all  eyes  are  directed  to  her,  and  the 
strong  light  is  harmful  to  the  precious 
organs.  A  room  where  electric  lights 
must  be  used  on  a  beautiful.  Sabbath 
morning  is  not  a  fit  place  for  our  little 
ones. 

The  problem  of  ventilation  is  most 
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important.  Fresh  air  is  essential,  and 
yet  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
in  a  draught.  The  teacher  should  be 
on  hand  early  enough  on  Sunday 
morning  to  see  that  the  air  in  her  room 
is  fresh. 

We  know  the  effect  of  an  overheated 
class  room — the  children  are  dull  and 
restless,  and  teachers  unable  to  do  their 
best.  The  cold  room  is  equally  dis- 
turbing to  the  class  atmosphere,  and 
either  extreme  is  injurious  to  health. 
Sometimes  the  fire  in  a  stove  is  made 
the  very  last  thing,  and  then  so  hot 
that  it  makes  those  near  it  very  uncom- 
fortable while  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  room  are  shivering.  The  teacher 
may  go  home  feeling  that  such  a  con- 
dition is  not  her  fault,  but  if  it  hap- 
pens many  times  she  is  responsible. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  should 
be  even  60  to  65  degrees  F. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children,  that  they  be 
seated  properly.  This  is  impossible 
without   small   chairs. 

Some  walls  may  need  cleaning. 
Plain,  tinted  walls  are  much  more  ar- 
tistic than  decorated  paper.  The  room 
should  always  be  cheerful,  but  not 
brilliant  in  color.  If  your  room  be  a 
north  one,  where  you  cannot  get  di- 
rect simlight,  have  it  tinted  in  a  shade 
of  yellow.  This  will  help  to  suggest 
warmth  and  sunshine.  If  the  room 
is  very  light,  the  cooler  and  deeper 
tints  of  green,  blue-green  and  gray  are 
best.  The  upper  walls  and  ceiling  are 
better  done  in  lighter  shades.  Have 
the  woodwork  painted  to  harmonize 
with  the  walls. 

Some  teachers  may  say  they  can- 
not do  these  things.  There  is  one  kin- 
dergarten class  room  in  the  Church 
which  is  the  result  of  earnest  efforts 
of  the  kindergarten  teachers.  The 
class  was  held  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions  for  some  time.  The  teach- 
ers resolved  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles. They  got  up  entertainments,  en- 
thused Sunday  School  workers  and 
parents,  and  finally  raised  enough 
money  to  build  a  room  onto  the  meet- 


ing house,  buy  a  carpet,  chairs,  stove 
and    curtains. 

There  may  be  some  local  conditions 
where  it  is  impossible  to  do  all  that 
you  desire ;  but  there  is  never  any 
excuse  for  a  dirty,  cluttered  up  room. 
Kindergarteners  should  be  good 
house-keepers.  There  >is  no  reason 
why  half  a  dozen  little  chairs  which 
are  so  broken  that  they  cannot  be  used, 
should  be  left  in  a  heap  in  a  corner. 
Only  such  articles  of  furniture  as  serve 
a  purpose  should  be  given  space  in  the 
room.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  dirty, 
littered  floor,  dusty  chairs,  and  win- 
dows you  cannot  see  through.  Have 
a  clean  class-room. 

(to  be  continued.) 

The  Cradle  Roll. 

A  new  and  delightful  task  has  been 
given  the  Kindergarten  teachers.  We 
are  to  take  care  of  the  cradle  roll.  We 
are  to  record  the  names  and  dates  of 
births  of  all  the  children  in  our  wards 
under  four  years  of  age.  The  record 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  special  roll  in  the 
kindergarten  class-room.  A  piece  of 
gray  cardboard,  framed  in  a  neat  pic- 
ture frame,  is  generally  used.  The 
'name  of  each  child  is  written  on  a 
small,  white  card  and  fastened  to  the 
cardboard.  It  is  then  hung  up  in  the 
class-room.  In  schools  where  there 
is  only  one  class-room,  it  is  hung  on 
the  wall  of  the  assembly-room,  nearest 
the  kindergarten  department.  Each 
time  a  child  is  born  in  one  of  the 
homes,  the  baby's  name  is  added  to 
the  roll.  This  addition  is  always  made 
before  the  class.  There  is  nothing 
which  interests  a  child  more  than  the 
child-life  about  him.  The  child  with 
a  new  sister  is  delighted  to  see  her 
name  placed  on  the  roll.  He  knows 
that  just  as  soon  as  she  is  four  years 
old  he  can  take  her  to  Sunday  School 
with  him.  As  soon  as  she  is  made  a 
member  of  the  class  her  card  is  taken 
from  the  cradle  roll.  Later  we  will 
suggest  some  little  birthday  songs  of 
greeting  to   the   new   members.     The 
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responsibility   of   this    roll    should    be 
given  to  one  of  the  teachers. 

Suggestions  for  January. 

For  suggestive  songs,  memory  gems, 
and  list  of  pictures  see  Juvenile  In- 
structor Dec.  1911  or  1912. 


FIRST    SUNDAY. 

Morning  Talk — The  New  Year. 
Lead  the  children  to  tell  about  the  hap- 
py days  they  had  in  the  old  year ;  what 
they  expect  the  new  year  to  bring.  If 
you  give  thought  and  preparation  to 
the  questions,  you  can  bring  the  truth 
to  the  child's  mind  and  let  him  ex- 
press it — that  the  seasons  come  and  go 
in  obedience  to  divine  law. 

Lesson  period.  Review  or  retell  the 
three  December  lessons,  and  add  the 
thought  that  Jesus  came  to  earth  and 
obeyed  every  law  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 

SECOND    SUNDAY. 

Morning  talk — The  moon  and  stars. 
The  starry  sky  always  appears  bright 
on  the  cold,  winter  nights.  Night 
comes  before  our  little  ones  are  in 
bed  and  they  are  more  apt  to  see  the 
moon  and  stars  than  in  the  summer. 
Let  them  tell  you  about  them,  how  they 
shine,  and  lead  them  to  feel  that  they 
stay  in  their  places  according  to  di- 
vine law. 

Lesson  Period :  The  Flight  into 
Egypt. 

Text:     Matt.  2:12-23. 

Aim  :     Obedience  to  the  promptings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  protection. 
I.     In  Bethlehem. 
A.     The  warnings. 

1.  Wise  men. 

a.     Their  obedience. 
1.     Effect    on    Herod. 

2.  To  Joseph. 

a.  By  angel. 

b.  His  obedience. 

1.  Went   by   night. 

2.  To  Egypt. 
IT,     In   Egypt. 


A.     Visited  by  angel. 
1.     The  message. 

a.     Joseph's  and  Mary's  obedi- 
ance. 
III.     In  the  Holy  Land. 

A.  In    Judea. 

1.     The  warning. 

B.  In  Nazareth. 

Study  how  you  can  bring  the  aim 
out  in  each  of  the  mental  pictures. 

For  illustration  use  "Saved  From 
Death  by  a  Falling  Tree,"  in  Juvenile 
Instructor,  Jan.,  1910,  or  in  "Leaves 
from  my  Journal,"  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, or  some  experience  which  comes 
itill  nearer  the  children's  lives. 

Application :  Each  child  has  a  con- 
science and  that  is  the  good  spirit  to 
warn  him.  Suggest  instances  when  he 
can  act  as — "Someday  you  will  want 
to  go  down  the  street  when  something 
within  you  says,  'Mother  said  stay  in 
the  yard  and  play.'  You  know  what  to 
do." 

third   SUNDAY. 

Morning  Talk :  The  winter  sleep  in 
nature.  Let  the  children  tell  of  the 
different  flowers  asleep  under  the 
snow,  the  worms  in  the  cocoons,  the 
trees,  etc.,  and  the  laws  they  are  obey- 
ing. 

Lesson  Period :  The  Childhood  of 
Jesus. 

Text:  Luke  2:39-40.  In  finding 
material  for  the  lesson  see  Farrar's 
"The  Life  of  Christ,"  Tenney's  "Our 
Elder  Brother,"  and  Watson's  "Life  of 
the  Master." 

Aim :  Obedience  to  God's  laws 
brings  strength  of  body  and  spirit. 

It  was  long,  long  ago  that  little  boy 
Jesus  lived,  and  He  lived  ever  so  far 
away  from  here :  so,  of  course.  His 
home  was  not  like  ours.  The  place 
where  He  lived  was  called  Nazareth. 
And  He  lived  in  a  little  house.  It  was 
white,  for  it  was  built  of  the  white 
stones  that  were  found  near  by.  And 
prettv  green  vines  grew  along  the  side 
of  it.  There  was  just  one  room  in  it, 
and  no  window  at  all.     But  the  door 
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was  open  most  of  the  time  during  the 
clay  and  at  night  the  lamp,  which  hung 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  was  lit.  This 
home  was  very  much  like  all  the 
houses  in  Nazareth,  but  little  boy  Je- 
sus, knew  it  well  for  He  was  sure  to 
find  His  mother  Mary,  the  best  of  all 
mothers  there,  and  Joseph  her  husband, 
so  good  and  kind. 

Jesus  was  up  early  in  the  morning. 
He  knew  Heavenly  Father  said,  "It  is 
best  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning." 
As  soon  as  His  mama  called.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed.  He  was  soon 
dressed,  for  He  knew  His  mama  liked 
to  see  her  little  boy  dress  quickly.  He 
washed  himself,  too,  for  He  knew  He 
could  not  be  well  and  strong  unless  he 
kept  his  body  clean.  Then  it  was  time 
for  prayer  to  Heavenly  Father.  Pray- 
ers were  always  said  in  that  home  and 
little  boy  Jesus  bowed  His  head  and 
closed  His  eyes,  and  thanked  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  everything. 

When  it  was  time  to  eat  Mary 
placed  a  little  low  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  It  was  so  low  that  little  boy 
Jesus  never  did  need  a  high  chair. 
Sometimes  Mary  cooked  rice  and 
meat ;  sometimes  fruit  and  bread, 
which  she  always  put  in  a  big  bowl  in 
the  center  of  the  table.  When  they 
sat  down  on  the  low  bench  the  bless- 
ing was  asked.  Then  all  ate  from  the 
same  big  bowl.  When  Mary  said, 
"You  have  had  enough,"  little  boy 
Jesus  would  say  "All  right,  mother." 
He  never  thought  of  teasing  for  more. 
He  knew  that  His  mother  knew  best 
what  He  should  eat. 

He  liked  to  play  out  of  doors.  When 
mother  Mary  said,  "Play  near  the 
house  this  morning,  for  as  soon  as  I 
am  ready  I  will  give  you  your  lesson," 
little  boy  Jesus  stayed,  even  when  His 
little  playmates  wanted  Him  to  go 
out  to  play  a  game.  He  had  happy 
times.  Then  when  Mary  called, 
"Come,  Jesus.  I  am  ready,"  He  ran 
smiling  to  His  mother.  But  always 
when  He  went  in  the  house  He  took 
off  His  shoes.  All  polite  little  children 
(lid  that  in  Nazareth,  just  as  little  boys 


here  always  take  their  hats  off  when 
they  go  in  the  house. 

He  didn't  have  to  be  told  to  go  to 
the  corner  of  the  room,  open  the  chest 
that  was  there  and  take  out  a  book. 
He  knew  Mary  wanted  it  and  He  took 
it  to  her.  Then  she  read  to  Him  the 
beautiful  lessons  about  Joseph  and  his 
brothers  who  sold  him,  about  Daniel, 
about  Elijah  fed  by  the  ravens,  and 
David,  the  shepherd  boy.  She  taught 
him  to  say  verses  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
sing  songs.  And  little  boy  Jesus 
learned  faster  and  knew  more  than 
any  of  the  children  He  played  with. 

When  Mary  went  down  the  hill, 
carrying  the  water  jar,  little  boy  Jesus 
knew  she  was  going  to  the  spring  for 
water,  and  He  most  always  went  with 
her.  He  knew  other  mothers  were 
sure  to  be  there  with  their  little  girls 
and  boys,  and  He  had  jolly  games 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  were  in 
the  middle  of  a  game  when  Mary 
called,  "Come,  Jesus,  let  us  go  home 
now."  He  ran  quickly  to  her  side 
and  walked  up  the  hill  with  her. 

When  night  time  came  all  Mary  had 
to  say  was  "It  is  time  for  bed,"  and 
the  quilts  were  taken  from  the  shelf  on 
the  wall  and  put  on  the  floor.  The 
prayers  were  said,  and  little  boy  Jesus 
was  soon  in  His  place  fast  asleep. 

Mary  and  Joseph  knew  that  if  their 
little  boy  would  grow  up  strong  and 
well  He  would  need  to  have  a  work 
time.  Joseph  worked  all  day  long  in 
the  carpenter  shop.  He  made  benches 
and  tables,  and  doors,  and  many  other 
things  and  sold  them  so  he  could  buy 
food  and  clothes  for  the  family.  He 
was  always  glad  to  have  little  boy 
Jesus  in  the  shop,  for  when  he  said, 
"Jesus,  please  bring  me  the  hammer," 
little  boy  Jesus  ran  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  Joseph  did  not  have  to  wait  for  it. 
When  He  was  old  enough  little  boy 
Jesus  learned  to  saw  wood.  When 
Joseph  said,  "Saw  the  board  just 
where  I  have  marked  it,"  He  worked 
and  worked  until  it  was  sawed  as 
straight  as  a  big  man  could  saw  it. 

But  there  was  one  day  when  little 
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boy  Jesus  did  not  help  in  the  carpenter 
shop "  or  did  not  play.  That  was  on 
Sunday.  He  knew  that  was  the  day 
our  Heavenly  Father  said  "All  my 
children  shall  rest."  So  He  went  to 
the  synagogue,  (that  is  what  they 
called  the  meeting-house  in  Nazareth). 
There  he  sat  and  listened  to  all  that 
was  said  and  went  home  quietly  with 
Mary  and  Joseph. 

On  his  play  days  He  played  merry 
games  with  the  children.  All  the  chil- 
dren wanted  to  play  with  Him,  for 
they  had  such  splendid  times.  Little 
boy  Jesus  knew  that  Heavenly  Father 
wishes  all  to  be  kind  and  help  each 
other.  That  is  why  all  the  games 
were  so  merry. 

Sometimes  He  went  off  by  Himself. 
He  always  said,  "Mother,  may  I  go?" 
For  Mary  was  like  all  other  mamas, 
she  wanted  to  know  where  her  little 
boy  was.  Then  He  climbed  the  high 
hill,  for  when  He  reached  the  top  He 
could  see  so  many  things.  If  He 
looked  one  way  He  saw  the  sea,  with 
the  ships  sailing  on  it.  If  He  looked 
another  way  He  saw  the  high  moun- 
tain, with  snow  on  the  top  of  it.  If 
He  looked  down  the  mountain  He  saw 
such  pretty  green  pastures  where  the 
sheep  were  eating  the  grass.  He  saw 
the  houses  where  people  lived,  and 
the  orange  and  fig  trees.  He  loved  to 
look  at  all  these  things,  for  it  helped 
Him  to  think  about  His  Heavenly 
Father  who  had  made  them  all.  He 
loved  to  look  at  the  beautiful  lilies  and 
tulips  and  poppies  and  geraniums.  He 
I'-atched  them  grow.  He  watched  the 
blue-birds  and  black-birds  and  robins 
and  wrens  and  larks.  He  knew  how 
they  sang,  and  where  they  built  their 
nests.  He  knew  that  the  flowers  and 
birds  were  doing  the  very  thing  Heav- 
enlv  Father  put  them  on  earth  to  do. 
.And  they  helped  Him  to  remember 
that  He,  too,  was  to  do  His  Father's 
will. 


FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

Nature  Talk:  The  winter,  cold, 
with  snow.  Let  the  children  tell  of 
things  they -like  to  do  in  winter,  and 
how  mother  wants  them  to  dress  when 
going  out  of  doors. 

Lesson  Period :  Jesus  in  the  Tem- 
ple. 

Text:     Luke  2:41-52. 

Aim  :  Willing  obedience  to  parents 
shows  love  and  humility. 

This  lesson  is  left  to  be  worked  out 
by  teachers. 

Lesson  Subjeds  for  1914. 

January — (1)  Paper  on  Kindergarten 
Atmosphere — Concluded;  (2)  Sugges- 
tions for  Picture  Day;  (3)  Jesus  Bless- 
ing Little  Children,  with  other  sugges- 
tions for  that  Sunday;  (4)  Humane  Day; 
(S)The  Vvidow's  Mite. 

February— (1)  The  Cradle  Roll,  Birth- 
day Songs  and  Greetings;  (2)  The  Last 
Supper;  (3)  The  Raising  of  Lazarus;  (4) 
The  Death  of  Jesus. 

]MarcIi — (1)  Morning  Talks  (Paper): 
(2)  The  Resurrection;  (4)  The  Good 
Shepherd;  (5)  The  Prodigal  Son. 

April — (1)  Our  Class  Room  Prayers; 
(2)  Journey  in  the  Wilderness;  (3)  The 
Liahona;  (4)  Breaking  of  the  Bow;  (5) 
Building  of  the  Ship. 

May — (1)  Singing  in  the  Class  Room; 
(.2)  The  Voyage;  (3)  Alma  at  the  Waters 
of  Mormon;  (4)  Alma's  Love  for  His 
Son;   (S)   Children's  Day. 

June — (1)  Finger  Plays;  (2)  Independ- 
ence Day;  (3)  The  Three  Hebrews;  (4) 
Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den;  (5)  The  Pio- 
neers. 

July— (1)  Rest  Exercises;  (2)  Chil- 
dren's Day  Suggestions;  (3)  Joseph 
Smith's  First  Vision;  (4')  The  Book  of 
Mormon  Revealed;  (5)  The  Delivery  of 
the  Plates. 

August — (1)  Preservation  of  the  Plates; 
(2)  Organization  of  the  Church;  (3)  Mis- 
sionary Call  and  Experience. 

September — (l)  Fast  Day;  (2)  How 
Daniel  Kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom;  (3) 
A  Mysterious  Voice  (Solomon  Kimball)  ; 
(4)Gift  of  Healing. 

October — (1)  Memory  Gem:  (2^  Home 
in  the  Mountains;  (3)  Crickets  and  Sea- 
gulls;    (4)   First  Thanksgiving  in  Utah. 

November — Paper  on  Special  Days  to 
be  Observed  in  Sunday  School. 


The  Shelter  of  the  Fold. 


The  Prodigal  sat  down-stairs  in  the 
dining-room.  The  house  was  curiously 
quiet,  though  faint  sounds  came  from 
the  kitchen,  where  the  evening  dishes 
were  being  washed — carefully,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  hush. 

After  a  while  his  sister  came  to  him. 
Her  eyes  were  red  and  her  face  was 
blotched  and  swollen.  The  Prodigal 
got  up  awkwardly  and  shook  hands. 

"How  are  you,  Selina?"  he  asked, 
returning  her  nerveless  clasp. 

"Pretty  well,"  she  said  formally. 
"We  didn't  know  you  were  back  till 
yesterday.  The  last  we  heard  you  were 
in  Montana." 

"I  was  there  for  a  couple  of  years. 
I — I  just  heard  this  morning  about 
father.     How  is  he?" 

"Very  low,"  she  answered  in  a 
hushed  tone.  And  then  she  began  to 
cry,  noiselessly,  without  attempting  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
her  pale  cheeks.  The  Prodigal  put  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  comfort  her ;  then  he 
remembered,  and  drew  it  back. 

He  looked  strangely  out  of  place  in 
the  ugly  respectability  of  the  room. 
He  knew  it  all  so  well :  the  l^uilt-in  cor- 
ner cupboard,  with  the  glass  doors, 
and  his  mother's  wedding-cups  on 
hooks  just  inside ;  the  red  and  green 
cover  on  the  square  table ;  the  black 
marble  clock  on  the  mantle — it  was 
all  the  same,  except  that  just  beside 
him  there  was  a  buffet,  new  and 
showy,  with  a  silver-plated  tea-set  on 
the  top.  He  divined  that  George  had 
bought  it. 

His  sister  was  not  crying  now.  She 
was  inspecting  him — his  shabby 
clothes,  his  frayed  linen,  the  gray  in 
his  thinning  hair.  And  then  some- 
thing in  his  face  caught  her  attention : 
his  chin  was  working  convulsively, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  sunken 
eyes.  The  lines  left  by  years  of  dissi- 
pation were  obliterated  for  the  time, 
and  there  remained  only  grief,  and  a 
great  regret. 

"Would   you    like   to   go   up?"    she 


asked  more  kindly.  All  the  small 
things — resentment,  anger,  bitterness 
— were  swallowed  up  in  this  trouble 
that  had  come.  Then,  seeing  his  hesi- 
tation ;  "I  don't  think  he  will  know 
you,"  she  said. 

The  Prodigal  creaked  up  the  stairs 
after  her.  Instinctively  he  avoided 
the  second  step  from  the  top ;  there 
had  always  been  a  loose  board  there. 

"George  isn't  here,"  his  sister  whis- 
pered, turning.  "He  has  been  camp- 
ing for  a  week  and  he  can't  get  back 
until  morning.  The  elders  from  the 
church  have  been  taking  turns  at  sit- 
ting up.  Wait  until  I  see  if  he  is  sleep- 
ing." 

The  Prodigal  stood  on  the  little 
landing  and  waited.  The  house  spread 
out  on  three  sides  of  him,  smaller  than 
he  had  remembered  it,  Imt  otherwise 
unchanged.  The  door  was  open  into 
the  bare  study.  There  were  books 
everywhere — how  familiar  was  that 
confusion  of  books ! — but  the  desk 
was  strangely  orderly. 

His  sister  did  not  come  back  for  him 
at  once,  so  he  went  in  and  sat  down. 
Even  the  wall-paper  was  the  same. 
Over  in  the  corner,  behind  the  book- 
cases, would  be  the  pencil-marks  which 
had  registered  for  four  years  his  an- 
nual gain  in  inches,  only — he  could  not 
look.  And  there  was  his  mother's 
picture,  in  its  black-walnut  frame,  and 
under  it  George  and  himself,  in  queer 
Inlaid  dresses  and  black  shoes  with 
\\hite  buttons.  He  had  been  taller 
than  George  in  those  early  days ;  it 
was  a  long  time  ago — a  long  time. 

His  sister  came  to  the  doorway. 

"He  won't  know  you,"  she  said. 
"You  can  come  in." 

The  dim  light  of  the  lamp  was  kept 
from  the  sick  man's  eyes  by  a  green 
shade  on  one  side  of  the  burner.  The 
Prodigal  stopped,  inside  the  doorway 
awkwardly,  while  his  sister  went  over 
and  smoothed  the  counterpane. 

"He  doesn't  toss  around  any,"  she 
said.     "He  just  lies  there." 
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The  Prodigal  moved  over  slowly  and 
looked  down  at  the  old  minister's  face. 
The  thin  white  hair  was  spread  a  little 
over  the  pillow,  like  an  aureole,  mak- 
ing the  placid  face,  with  its  closed 
eyes,  look  frail,  almost  ethereal.  As 
the  son  looked  down  the  dying  man 
opened  his  eyes. 

"George,"  he  said  weakly,  and  held 
out  his  thin  white  hand.  The  Prodigal 
was  embarrassed ;  he  glanced  at  his 
sister  for  assistance. 

"His  eyes  are  bad,"  she  whispered. 
"If  he  thinks  George  is  here,  he'll  be 
happier." 

The  man  stooped  and  put  his  hand 
over  his  father's.  The  thin  fingers 
gripped  his  and  held  them.  There  was 
something  in  the  touch  that  brought  a 
lump  into  the  man's  throat.  After  a 
moment,  when  the  fingers  did  not  re- 
lax, he  slipped  to  his  knees  beside  the 
bed.  The  old  man  slept  again.  Ex- 
cept that  he  was  breathing  slowly,  it 
might  have  been  the  sleep  of  a  child. 

An  hour  passed,  and  still  the  Prodi- 
gal knelt  beside  the  bed.  Once  some- 
one creaked  up  the  stairs,  and  after  a 
consultation  with  Selina.  creaked  down 
again.  She  came  over  and  leaned 
down. 

"I  told  Mr.  Simpson  you  would 
stay  for  a  while."  she  said.  "Will 
you?" 

"I'll  stay  until — until  morning." 
A\'hat  he  wanted  to  say  was  "until  the 
end,"  but  with  those  fingers  clutching 
his,  he  could  not  frame  the  words. 
And  without  reason  he  resented  her 
question.  Would  he  stay  for  a  while 
— he,  the  elder  son,  and  his  father 
dying? 

"George  will  be  here  in  the  morn- 
ing," she  whispered,  and  tiptoed  away. 

Only  the  night  was  his,  then.  After 
all  the  years,  only  a  few  hours,  and 
those  because  his  father  thought  he 
was  some  one  else. 

The  old  man  stirred  a  little,  and 
wakened.  His  feeble  hand  was  lifted 
slowly  until  it  -rested  on  the  Prodigal's 
bowed  head. 

"You  have  been  a  great  joy  to  me. 


George,"  he  said  gently — "a  great  joy. 
I  shall  tell  your  mother.  May  God 
])less  you  !"  He  lay  for  a  few  moments 
quite  still,  his  eyes  on  the  yellow  roses 
of  the  ceiling-paper.  The  Prodigal 
groaned.  Oh,  to  turn  up  the  light,  to 
stand  forth  in  his  true  colors  for  what 
he  was,  to  beg  forgiveness  and  a  bless- 
ing for  himself! 

"George,"  the  thin  voice  began 
again,  "I  have  been  thinking  much 
about  Henry."  The  Prodigal  drew  in 
his  breath  sharply.  "I  seem  to  see  him 
— in  the  corners  of  the  room — every- 
where." 

If  he  could  only  say,  "I  am  here !" 
But  the  cowardice  that  had  kept  him 
away  so  long,  held  him  now. 

The  old  man  slept  again.  The 
Prodigal  still  knelt,  but  now  he  was 
crying,  sobbing  noiselessly,  his  shabby 
coat  heaving.  Outside,  in  a  chair  in 
the  dim  hall,  hi.=  sister  slept,  a  shawl 
wrapped  around  her  shoulders.  The 
faint  bluish  gray  of  the  early  spring 
dawn  came  through  the  open  window, 
and  from  some  stable  near  came  the 
stamping  of  horses.  The  Prodigal  got 
up  stiffly  and  turned  out  the  light. 
The  slight  motion  roused  the  sleeper 
a  little." 

"He  was  always  a  high-spirited  lad, 
mother,"  he  said  clearly.  "His  faults 
are  of  the  head,  not  the  heart.  Don't 
cry,  mother.     He'll  come  back." 

The  Prodigal  gripped  the  foot  of  the 
bed  with  straining  hands.  The  old 
man's  eyes  were  open,  looking  at  him. 

"I  have  come  father,"  he  said 
hoarsely.  But  the  feeble  mind  had 
wandered.  The  minister  was  in  his 
church  again,  looking  down  from  the 
pulpit  at  the  faces  of  his  people.  His 
voice  was  stronger  and  full,  and  the 
son  shrank  back  into  the  shadow. 

"My  friends,  let  us  sing  together  this 
wonderful  hymn :  'There  ivere  ninety 
and  nine — '  "  The  voice  trailed  off 
into  silence.  The  old  man  lay  there. 
very  still.  He  scarcely  breathed,  and 
the  pulse  in  his  thin  neck  fluttered  and 
almost    stopped.       And    out    of    the 
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shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  a  man  my  eldest  son !     May  God  bless  you !" 

came  and  dropped  on  his  knees.  There  was  a  great  peace  on  his  face. 

"Father,  father,"  he  groaned,  "don't  His  voice   was   almost   gone,   but   the 

you  know  me?     It's  Henry,  father —  Prodigal  caught  the  whispered  words 

Henry.     I've  come  back."  that  he  uttered: 

The  old  man  was  smiling  a  little,  as  "Por  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is 

if  he  already  saw  beyond  the  border-  alive  again:  was  lost  and  is  found." 
land.    But  at  the  voice  he  roused.    He  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^jjj .  ^^^  f^j^^ 

looked   long  and  Imgermgly  mto  the  irregular  breathing  stopped.     And  on 

eyes  of  the  man  beside  the  bed  ;  then  he  ^^-^  ^^^^^  ^^^-^^  the  bed  the  Prodigal 

lifted    his    hand    m    benediction    and  .matched  and  prayed, 
placed  it  on  the  bent,  shaking  head. 

"Henry,"    he    said    softly— "Henry,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 


Joseph's  Message. 

Song  and  Chorus  for  the  Prophet's  Anniverjaiy. 

Into  the  silent  forest  depths 

Where  nature  seemed  most  fair, 

Joseph  Smith,  the  farmer  lad. 

Besought  the  Lord  in  prayer; 

When  round  him  shone  a  wondrous  light 

A  voice  from  heaven  lie  heard, 

"This  is  mv  beloved  son. 

Hear  him,  he  brings  glad  word." 

CHORUS. 

Oh  give  the  world  this  message. 
Go  speed,  the  gladsome  word. 
The  gospel,  taught  by  Jesus, 
Through  Joseph  is  restored. 

Unto  a  doubting,  fearing  world 
This  message  Joseph  brought. 
And  every  people,  nation,  tongue 
The  gospel  truths  were  taught. 
Brave,  untiring,  valiant,  true. 
Yet  full  of  tender  love. 
He  fought  the  fight,  his  life  he  gave, 
His  glorious  faith  to  prove. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  give  the  world  this  message, 
Go  speed,  the  gladsome  word. 
The  gospel,  taught  by  Jesus, 
Through  Joseph  is  restored. 

Camf.li.a. 


Peaseblossom's  Lion. 

By  Sophie  Szvctt. 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ROAR  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Into  the  deep  woods  Peaseblossom  ran,  following  the  great  dark 
shape  she  had  seen  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

"Come  back!"  Orlando  shouted  after  her.  "Don't  you  know  he 
wouldn't  be  a  tame  lion  now?" 

But  Orlando,  although  he  had  his  loaded  gun,  did  not  seem  eager 
to  go  into  the  woods  and  bring  Peaseblossom  back. 

Pinky  Jones  and  Bee  ran  a  little  way  after  Peaseblossom.  "Come 
back;  you  will  get  lost!"  cried  Bee,  and  Pinky  Jones  called  to  her  too, 
to  come  back. 

Then  they  heard  a  chorus  of  voices  from  the  boys'  camp,  and 
laughter  also,  and  came  back  themselves. 

"It's  not  the  lion!"  the  boys  called.  "It's  only  Mrs.  Dalrymple's 
cow — tell  Peaseblossom  to  come  back!" 

"Go  and  bring  her  back,  Orlando,"  said  Bee,  "I  hope  you  are 
not  afraid." 

After  Bee  said  that,  Orlando  went  into  the  woods  after  Peaseblos- 
som. He  didn't  want  anyone  to  think  that  he  was  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Dalrymple's  cow. 

Bee  saw  Billy  Boy  going  into  the  woods,  too:  and  six  or  seven  of 
the  Guards  followed  on  after  him. 

When  Billy  Boy  called  for  volunteers  there  were  not  so  manv  as 
one  might  have  thought  there  would  be.  Some  of  the  boys  said  that 
they  were  not  the  least  bit  afraid  but  they  didn't  want  to  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  go  and  hunt  for  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  cow. 

Little  Seth  Whittaker  accused  those  boys  of  really  thinking  it  was 
the  lion  and  being  afraid.  And,  really,  they  should  not  be  blamed, 
although  they  called  themselves  soldiers,  if  secretly  they  did  not  care 
to  take  any  risks  in  following  a  lion  in  the  woods  in  the  night.  Though 
it  was  of  course  probable  that  it  was  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  cow. 

Little  Seth  Whittaker  went.  Rob  Brown  said  Seth  didn't  know 
enough  to  be  afraid.  Ralph  Fay  went  also,  and  he  was  almost  as  small 
as  Seth  Whittaker.  He  took  his  dog  Flip.  He  said  Flip  would  know 
the  difference  between  a  cow  and  a  lion.     If  it  was  a  cow  Flip  would 
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bark  madly  and  chase  after  her,  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him ;  if  ft 
was  a  lion — well.  Flip  was  a  brave  dog  but  he  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  lions,  and  he  would  come  back  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  even  Orlando  depended  a  little  upon  Flip's 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  creature  they  were  following  after  was 
Rameses  the  lion  or  only  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  cow.  Orlando  had  come 
out  of  the  woods  again,  and  had  joined  the  boys.  He  certainly  took 
pains  to  have  Flip  always  ahead  of  him,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  among 
the  trees,  and  when  he  ran  so  far  ahead  that  they  could  not  hear  him 
scampering  through  the  underbrush  he  always  waited  for  him  to  return. 

Flip  came  back  from.two  of  these  little  excursions  barking  and 
wagging  his  tail  in  great  excitement. 

"It's  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  cow,  that's  just  what  it  is,"  said  Flip's 
master.  Several  of  the  boys  said  then  that  they  thought  it  would  be  a 
sensible  thing  to  go  back  to  the  tent  and  go  to  bed.  Still,  of  course, 
they  first  must  find  Peaseblossom. 

"Attention  Guards!  Shout!"  Billy  Boy  ordered  at  this  point. 
Again  and  again  the  Guards  shouted  in  chorus. 

"Peaseblossom !    Peaseblossom !" 

But  there  was  no  answering  sound  except  the  cries  of  some  fright- 
ened forest  birds. 

"Perhaps  it  really  was  the  lion,  and  he  has  eaten  her,"  said  little 
Seth  Whittaker,  trembling. 

But  just  at  that  moment  a  far-off  sound  came  to  their  ears  that 
was  very  different  from  the  cries  of  the  birds,  or  from  the  noise  that 
the  wind  made  in  the  trees  above  their  heads. 

It  was  Peaseblossom's  voice,  high-keyed  and  clear,  calling  the 
lion,  as  one  would  call  a  pet  dog.  Peaseblossom  had  always  boasted 
that  the  lion  knew  her  voice  among  many  others  and  in  the  circus  tent 
would  come  directly  to  her  when  she  called. 

In  fact  it  was  a  part  of  the  circus  performance  for  Rameses  to 
follow  at  her  call. 

"Mrs.  Dalrymple's  cow  won't  come  for  her!"  said  Rob  Brown  with 
a  laugh.     Rob  was  sleepy  and  not  fond  of  midnight  adventures. 

But  even  while  they  all  kept  quiet  and  listened  for  Peaseblossom 
to  call  again,  there  came  a  sound  from  the  woods,  much  nearer  to  them 
than  to  her — a  roar  as  of  a  beast  in  pain,  a  roar  that  grew  louder  and 
louder  and  seemed  to  be  echoed  from  every  side. 

Flip  Fay  dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  shrank,  shi\'ering, 
to  his  master's  side. 

"That's  the  lion  sure  enough!"  said  Orlando  and,  although  he  was 
a  brawny  six-footer  and  carrying  a  loaded  gun,  his  voice  shook.  "And 
I  guess  it's  my  duty  to  see  that  you  little  fellers  are  safe  back  in  the 
camp  again !" 

"I'm  truly  awful  sleepy,"  said  little  Seth  Whittaker. 


INTO  THE  DEEP  WOODS  PEASEBLOSSOM  RAN. 

But  Billy  Boy  Brown  drew  himself  up  manfully  and  every  boy 
followed  suit,  even  little  Seth. 

"Do  you  suppose,  Orlando,  that  the  Pekoe  Guards  are  going  to 
leave  their  Daughter  out  here  in  the  woods?" 

Orlando  was  very  cross.  He  said  that  any  girl  that  didn't  know 
better  than  to  act  as  Peaseblossom  was  acting  now  deserved  to  be 
eaten  up. 

"She — she's  only  a  girl,"  said  Billy  Boy,  "and  it's  our  place  to  take 
care  of  her,  even  if  she  wasn't  the  Daughter  of  the  Guards!  And  she 
is  awfully  fond  of  that  old  lion  and  she's  afraid  he's  hurt.  Hark!  it 
does  sound  as  if  whatever  it  is  was  hurt,  doesn't  it?" 
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The  strange  roar  was  echoing  through  the  woods  again  and  now 
they  could  hear  Peaseblossom's  voice  answer  it. 

"See  here,  boys,"  added  Billy  Boy,  "we  have  got  to  get  to  what- 
ever it  is  before  Peaseblossom  does !" 

The  Guards  had  never  heard  their  Captain  say  anything  that 
sounded  more  as  if  he  meant  it!  And  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  that 
he  held  up  over  his  head  as  he  peered  into  the  darkness  of  the  woods 
they  could  see  that  his  face  was  pale. 

Several  of  the  boys  gathered  round  their  Captain  again,  and 
Orlando  held  his  gun  ready  to  fire,  as  if  the  lion  might  be  expected  to 
spring  upon  them  at  any  moment.  Just  then,  a  step  behind  them 
made  them  all  jump.  It  was  Sidney  Brown,  who  was  too  old  to  belong 
to  the  Guards,  but  who  really  looked  after  them  as  if  he  were  elder 
brother  to  every  one.  He  had  been  to  the  village,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  camp  Papa  Brown,  hearing  the  uproar  renewed,  had  sent  him  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  children. 

Sidney  had  a  gun  with  him  and  a  lantern.  "You're  to  go  straight 
back  to  camp,  all  you  little  fellows!"  he  said.  (If  Sidney  had  not  been 
very  much  excited  he  would  not  have  called  the  Guards  little  fellows, 
for  he  knew  that  they  did  not  like  it.)  "Didn't  you  hear  a  beast  of 
some  kind  roar?  Peaseblossom  ought  to  have  sense  enough  not  to 
go  into  the  woods  in  the  night.  Come,  Orlando!  Billy  Boy,  this  is 
a  job  for  men!" 

"Did — did  Father  say  we  must  go  back?"  asked  Billy  Boy.  It 
would  be  dreadful  to  go  back,  but  they  must  obey,  if  they  were  soldiers 
good  and  true.  Billy  Boy  had  learned  that  long  before  he  was  a 
captain. 

He  would  have  said  so  if  he  had  heard  that  roar!  I  don't  suppose 
he  would  have  let  me  come,"  said  Sidney.  "But  someone  must  protect 
Peaseblossom  at  any  risk!  I  can't  see  that  there  is  anything  else  to  do. 
And  you  boys  will  hinder,  not  help — at  least  if  you  don't  keep. behind  !" 

Peaseblossom's  voice  was  heard  again,  clear  and  high.  She  was 
so  near  them,  now,  that  they  could  understand  what  she  said. 

"Rameses!     Poor  old  boy,  Rameses  !" 

And  answering  it  instantly  came  again  the  strange  roar.  "It  must 
really  be  the  lion,"  said  Sidney.     "Orlando,  keep  close!" 

"Attention  Guards!  Bring  up  the  rear!"  shouted  Captain  Billy 
Boy  Brown. 

Not  all  of  the  Guards  liked  that  order,  but  they  knew  that  it  is 
often  the  part  of  soldiers  good  and  true  to  bring  up  the  rear.  So  they 
followed  Sidney  Brown  and  Orlando  in  the  direction  from  which  had 
come  Peaseblossom's  voice  and  the  strange  roar. 

(to  be  continued) 
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Andy  Baker  and  his  Chums. 
Some  Boy  Scouts  of  Long  Ago. 

VII. 

In  several  homes  that  night  there 
were  no  fish  for  supper.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  boys  as  well  as 
to  their  parents,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  What  was  still 
worse,  they  had  no  lines  left  to  fish 
with  in  the  future,  and  very  little 
money  with  which  to  buy  fishing 
tackle. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  These 
boys  did  not  make  it  a  practice  to 
fish  on  the  Sabbath,  although  some 
boys  and  men  in  the  neighborhood 
did.  The  parents  of  Andy  and  his 
chums  had  taught  them  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  the  boys 
tried  to  follow  their  parents'  teach- 
ings. Often  they  were  tempted  to  go 
fishing  or  swimming  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  they  always  felt  conscious-stricken 
when  they  yielded,  and  they  declared 
they  did  not  enjoy  the  sport  at  such 
times. 

On  Monday  following,  the  mys- 
tery of  their  fishing  rods'  disappear- 
ance was  cleared  up.  Near  the  river 
bank  there  were  several  Indian  "wick- 
iups," and  among  the  inhabitants  were 
two  young  Indian  boys.  That  Satur- 
day afternoon  they  saw  the  fishpoles 
set  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  no 
one  apparently  looking  after  them.  As 
they  walked  close  to  tha  water's  edge, 
the  bank  of  the  river  hid  them  from 
view  of  the  boys,  who  were  sitting 
several  rods  away.  The  young  In- 
dians quietly  drew  up  all  the  lines 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Indian  camp  and  tried 
to  hide  them.  "Big  Jim."  a  friendly 
Indian,  who  sometimes  joined  Andy 
and  his  chums,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chums  himself,  was  the 
one  who  told  about  the  fishing  poles 
and  lines.  He  also  recovered  them  all 
and  brought  them  to  the  home  of  one 
of  the  boys.  "Big  Jim's"  reputation 
for  honesty  was  raised  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  bovs   after  this  kind  act. 


One  of  the  boys  explained  as  best  he 
could  to  the  friendly  Indian  their  in- 
tention to  form  a  club  for  sports,  etc., 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
join.  But  the  redskin  shook  his  head 
and  again  showed  his  honesty  by  say- 
ing "Jim  too  lazy."  The  big  fellow's 
association  with  the  boys  was  mostly 
to  lounge  around  and  watch  their  ac- 
tivities. He  seldom  joined  them  in 
playing  or  fishing,  but  was  willing  to 
cook  and  help  eat  the  fish  when  the 
boys  made  a  fire  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  broiled  some  of  their  catch 
by  placing  them  on  the  sharpened  ends 
of  sticks  and  holding  them  before  the 
fire. 

During  the  week  following  that 
Saturday  afternoon  meeting,  Andy 
Baker  and  Pete  Gilbert  busied  them- 
selves reading  books  and  trying  to  get 
some  ideas  about  forming  by-laws  for 
an  organized  society.  They  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  thought  much 
about  the  task  assigned  them.  The 
result  of  their  labors  was  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  so- 
ciety, as  follows : 

Article  1 — This  society  shall  be 
known  by  the  name  of  "The  Boys' 
Progressive  Club."  Its  purpose  shall 
be  for  the  improvement,  education 
and  entertainment  of  its  members. 

Article  2 — The  officers  shall  con- 
sist of  a  president,  vice-president,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer. 

Article  3 — The  duties  of  the  presi- 
dent shall  be  to  preside  at  meetings, 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  club.  The  vice-president 
shall  preside  and  take  lead  of  affairs 
in  the  absence  of  the  president.  The 
secretary  shall  take  and  record  min- 
utes of  all  meetings,  and  keep  a  roll 
of  all  members.  The  treasurer  shall 
receive  and  account  for  all  monies  be- 
longing to  the  society.  In  paying  out 
money  he  shall  do  so  only  when  auth- 
orized in  writing  by  the  president. 

Article  4 — To  become  a  member  of 
the  society  a  boy  must  be  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  of  good  character. 
He  must  obey  all  the  rules  of  the  soci- 
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ety  and  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  ten 
cents,  and  a  monthly  fee  of  five  cents 
in  casii. 

Article  5 — The  rules  to  be  observed 
by  members  and  the  penalties  for 
breaking  the  rules  are  as  follows : 

1.  Sunday  shall  be  kept  as  a  day 
of  rest.  Any  member  breaking  the 
Sabbath  shall  be  fined  ten  cents  for 
each  offense. 

2.  Stealing  shall  not  be  allowed. 
Any  member  found  guilty  of  it  shall 
return  to  the  owner  what  he  stole  or 
its  value,  and  ask  forgiveness  of  the 


each  member  of  the  society  present. 
With  some  few  amendments,  the 
rules  were  adopted  at  the  second 
meeting.  Andy  Baker  was  chosen 
president,  Frank  Perkins  vice-presi- 
dent, Pete  Gilbert  secretary,  and  Jake 
Raddon  treasurer.  These  were  consid- 
ered the  best  choice  that  could  be 
made.  Andy  was  a  leader  among  the 
boys.  He  had  good  ideas  and  could 
do  things.  Frank  Perkins  was  much 
like  him — bright  and  practical.  Pete 
Gilbert  could  write  a  good  hand,  and 
Jake  Raddon  could  be  depended  upon 


'He  made  spinning  fops  for  the  hoys." 


party  wronged,  and  apologize  to  the 
society. 

3.  Lying  shall  be  prohibited.  Any 
member  found  telling  a  lie  to  deceive 
shall  apologize  to  the  one  he  tried  to 
deceive. 

4.  Vulgarity  and  profanity  shall  be 
prohibited.  Any  member  using  im- 
proper language  shall  be  punished  by 
being  pinched  on  the  arm  by  each 
member  hearing  him. 

5.  Unfair  playing,  or  any  other  of- 
fense not  mentioned,  shall  be  prohib- 
ited. Any  member  found  guilty  of 
such   misconduct    shall   be    kicked   by 


to  take  good  care  of  all  the  club's 
money.  Indeed,  all  the  boys  were 
capable  and  practical.  Although  so 
young,  they  had  by  force  of  circum- 
stances already  acquired  much  useful 
knowledge.  Some  of  them  had  hauled 
firewood  from  the  canyon,  had  har- 
nessed and  driven  their  horses,  or 
yoked  and  driven  their  oxen,  and 
chopped  and  loaded  the  wood.  One 
boy's  father  had  a  wood-turning  shop, 
and  the  son  had  gained  experience 
with  the  lathe.  He  made  spinning 
tops  for  the  boys,  wooden  dolls  for 
the  girls,   and  penholders   for  use  in 
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school.  For  his  little  brother  he  had 
made  a  complete  wagon,  with  a  box 
and  spring  seat.  The  wheels  were  of 
the  regular  pattern,  with  tires  made 
of  hoop-iron. 

Several  of  the  boys  had  carpenter 
tools  and  could  do  ordinary  carpen- 
tering. They  made  flour  bins,  chests, 
screen  doors,  built  fences,  barns  and 
shanties  of  all  descriptions.  Nearly 
every  one  of  them  could  ride  horses, 
miik  cows,  plow  a  field,  raise  vege- 
tables, trim  trees,  drive  a  team,  man- 
age a  sail-boat,  etc.,  and  every  one  of 
them  could  play  ball,  skate  on  ice  and 
swim  like  a  duck. 

Now  that  their  club  was  organized 
they  expected  to  do  great  things,  like 
the  men  they  had  read  about  in  their 
story-books  of  adventure.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  considerable  pinching 
and  kicking  indulged  in  by  the  mem- 
bers. Some  of  the  boys  would  forget 
themselves  and  break  the  rules  of  the 
club.  They  were  suddenly  reminded 
of  the  infraction  of  the  law  when  the 
other  members  gathered  around  and 
administered  the  penalties.  But  they 
all  took  the  correction  good-naturedly. 
They  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the  law; 
and  if  they  displayed  any  bad  temper 
when  punished,  they  received  double 
punishment,  for  losing  one's  temper 
was  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  the 
last  paragraph  of  their  by-laws,  which 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  any 
misdemeanor  not  specifically  men- 
tioned. The  kicks  which  the  boys  ad- 
ministered to  the  offenders  were  not 
very  severe,  as  none  of  them  wore 
shoes  during  the  warm  season.  It 
was  fashionable  for  boys  in  those  days 
to  go  barefooted — a  very  sensible 
fashion  when  their  parents  could  not 
afford  to  supply  them  with  shoes. 
Their  whole  summer  costume  consist- 
ed of  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  pants,  and 
sometimes  a  hat  or  cap.  Two  broth-, 
ers,  in  some  cases,  had  but  one  hat 
between  them,  and  when  one  wore  it, 
the  other,  of  course,  went  without.  But 
that  was  no  cause  of  trouble  or  anxiety. 
They  were  happy  and  contented  with 


their  lot,  so  long  as  they  got  enough 
to  eat.  And  it  was  the  problem  of 
feeding  these  ever  hungry  boys  which 
gave  their  parents  the  most  concern. 
In  those  days  there  was  more  cause 
to  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
than  there  is  today;  for  prices  were 
higher  and  money  was  more  scarce. 
(to  be  continued.) 

The  Best  Game. 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll. 

Marian  was  a  little  Christmas  child. 
She  felt  very  proud  that  her  birthday 
was  on  the  same  day  as  the  dear 
Christ's.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason 
why  Marian  thought  she  must  be  a 
very  good  little  girl  to  be  worthy  of 
such  an  honor. 

Marian  had  been  almost  five  years 
old  for  such  a  long  time  it  seemed  to 
her,  but  the  very  next  day  she  would 
be  five — clear  five  and  she  could  hardly 
wait.  You  see,  Christmas  was  a  big 
double  day  for  Marian,  and  this  year 
she  was  going  to  have  a  party — her 
very  first  party,  and  that  was  enough 
to  make  any  little  girl  excited  and 
happy. 

That  morning  she  had  watched 
mama  decorate  the  birthday  cake  with 
red  candies  and  green  candles.  The 
day  before  she  had  carried  twelve  tiny 
invitations  to  her  twelve  dearest 
friends.  The  invitations  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Marian  wishes  you  to  come  to  her  birth- 
day party  on  Christmas  day  at  two  o'clock. 
Please  do  not  bring  a  present  but  if  you 
have  a  book  or  toy  to  spare  kindly  bring  it 
for  the  P.  C.  S.  basket." 

Now  the  P.  C.  S.  basket  was  a  game 
mama  had  planned  and  it  was  to  be  a 
secret  until  the  very  end  of  the  party. 

Christmas  morning  came  at  last. 
When  Marian  opened  her  eyes,  she 
couldn't  think  at  first  what  made  her 
feel  so  happy. 

But  just  then  mama  came  into  the 
room  and  bending  over  the  little  bed 
kissed  her  girlie  one,  two,  three,  four, 
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five  times  and  one  to  grow  on.  Then 
Marian  remembered  what  day  it  was 
and  hopped  out  of  bed  in  a  hurry.  She 
was  soon  dressed  and  dancing  about 
the  Christmas  tree  in  the  next  room 
with  brother,  and  exclaiming  over  the 
wonderful  gifts  Santa  Claus  had  left 
them. 

Every  moment  was  full  of  happi- 
ness for  the  little  girl.  There  was  the 
pleasant  giving  of  her  own  little  Christ- 
mas surprises ;  the  jolly  ride  with  papa 
in  the  automobile  to  bring  grandpa  and 
grandma  to  dinner;  the  dinner  itself 
with  all  its  good  things  and  pleasant 
associations  and  then  the  party. 

The  doors  between  the  parlor  and 
sitting-room  were  opened  and  the  little 
friends  danced  and  played  for  a  couple 
of  hours  under  inama's  and  Aunt 
Julie's  direction. 

At  last  they  all  sat  around  the  bright 
open  fire  and  Marian's  grandma  told 
them  a  story  about  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle girl. 

Ihen  mama  came  in  with  the  P.  C. 
S.  basket  which  had  stood  in  the  hall 
to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  little 
guests. 

The  children  all  waited  expectantly. 
Mama  seated  herself  in  the  middle  of 
the  group  and  began: 

"Marian  has  had  a  beautiful  day. 
Santa  Claus  and  loving  friends  have 
been  very  good  to  her.  You  all  are 
fortunate  like  Marian  and  have  much 
to  make  you  glad  and  thankful.  I 
wonder  if  any  of  you  have  stopped  to 
think  today  that  all  little  boys  and  girls 
are  not  blessed  as  much  as  you  are? 
Some  of  them  do  not  have  very  much 
to  be  happy  over,  even  on  Christmas 
day.  That  is  why  Marian  and  I  planned 
this  P.  C.  S.  basket  game  and  I  know 
you  will  all  like  to  play  it. 

P.  C.  S.  means  poor  children's  sur- 
prise. You  have  all  brought  some- 
thing for  the  basket.  Now  we  are 
going  to  decide  what  to  do  with  your 
gifts."  The  children  were  all  leaning 
forward  eagerly. 


"Here  is  a  book  which  Emma 
brought.  Can  any  of  you  think  of 
someone  it  would  make  happy?" 

"I  know,"  said  Clara  excitedly.  "Lit- 
tle Rasmus  Peterson.  He  just  loves  to 
read  and  he  broke  his  leg  last  week  and 
can't  go  to  the  library  now." 

"All  right,"  said  mama  as  she  wrote 
something  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  put 
inside  the  book. 

"I  wonder  who  would  like  this  doll 
from  Jennie  ?"  mama  continued. 

"Mariar  Jenkins  never  had  a  real 
doll  in  her  life.  She  lives  down  by 
my  cousin  Willie's,"  volunteered  Flora. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  the  articles  were 
disoosed  of  at  the  eager  suggestions  of 
the  children. 

The  puzzle  picture  from  Dora  was 
voted  to  Jimmie  Andersen,  the  crippicu 
son  of  the  washer  woman  who  came  to 
Minnie's  home ;  the  beads  from  Lucy 
to  little  Flossie  Morton,  newly  arrivea 
on  a  back  street  near  by ;  the  box  of 
huilding  blocks  to  the  Malony  twins. 
The  teddy  bear  to  a  new  little  orphan 
on  G  street ;  the  box  of  water  colors 
to  a  little  match  girl  Bessie  knew  about 
and  so  on  until  the  basket  was  empty. 

Then  Marian's  papa  drove  up  in  the 
big  automobile  and  the  children  were 
all  stowed  in  its  roomy  seats  with 
mama  and  the  precious  P.  C.  S.  basket, 
and  with  other  baskets  and  parcels  be- 
sides, and  away  the  whole  party  went 
to  distribute  some  of  their  Christmas 
gladness. 

That  night  Marian  was  very  tired 
but  her  face  was  glowing  with  happi- 
ness. 

"It  has  been  a  beautiful  day.  mama," 
she  sighed  contentedly  as  she  climbed 
into  bed.  "That  last  game,  the  P.  C. 
S.  basket,  was  the  best  of  all.  Let's 
play  it  every  year?  Little  Freddie 
Thorne  seemed  as  tickled  over  that 
train  Johnny  brought  as — as  I  am 
over  my  tricycle.  I  like  that  kind  of 
games,  mama,  don't  you?  And  I  know 
Freddie  and  Johnny  and  all  the  rest 
do." 


Tie  WsrM^s  ^reai  Wmkimm. 

By  William  S.  Nortenheim. 
The   Donkey  and  his  Buyer. 


■'M 


A  man  wished  to  buy  a  donkey,  and 
agreed  with  the  owner  that  he  should 
try  him  before  he  bought  him.  He  took 
the  donkey  home  and  put  him  in  the 
straw-yard  with  his  other  donkeys. 

The  new  donkey,  upon  this,  left  all 
the  others  and  joined  himself  at  once 
to  the  most  idle  and  the  greatest  eater 
of  them  all.    The  man  put  a  halter  on 


him  and  led  him  back  to  his  owner. 

When  he  was  asked  how  in  so  short 
a  time  he  could  have  made  a  trial  of 
him,  he  replied,  "I  do  not  need  a  trial ; 
I  know  that  he  will  be  just  such  a  fel- 
low as  the  one  he  chose  for  a  com- 
panion." 

One  is  kiiozvn  by  the  company  he 
keeps. 


The   Wonder  of  the  Story. 

By  Charles  Irvin  Junkin. 


O  the  wonder  of  the  story 

Of  the  night  so  long  ago, 
In  the  glimmer  of  the  starlight 

And   the   whiteness   of  the   snow, 
When  the  little  Prince  of  Judah  • 

In  His  beauty  came  to  birth. 
While  the  angels  sang  His  glory 

And  His  sweetness  filled  the  earth! 

O  the  wonder  of  the  story, 
Of  the  gladness  none  can  tell, 

When  the  shepherds  saw  the  rising 
Of  the  Star  of  Israel, 


And  a  light  from  out  the  manger. 
Reaching  far  and  waxing  stronsr 

Till  it  touched  the  darkened  shadows 
And  the  world  was  wrapt  in  song! 

O  the  wonder  of  the  story. 

Of  the  tender  joy  supreme! 
O  the  mystery  of  loving 

And  the  sweetness  of  the  dream! 
For  the  little  head  was  pillowed 

On  a  Mother's  loving  breast. 
And  the  Father's  little  children 

They  shall  find  the  perfect  rest! 

— New  York  Independent. 
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Honorable  Mention. 


Lorraine  Allen 
Lydia  Allen 
Irean  Alvery 
Olive  Anderson 
Elgin  F.  Arave 
Leatha  Anderson 
Effie   Branch 
rhelma  Beckstrand 
Mildred  Beyer 
Hazel  Bunker 
Riva  Bradford 
Leora  Christensen 
Leone  Crowther 
LaRue  Cleveland 
May  Coffin 
Irean  Davis 
Noble  Day 
Mary  Dimond 
Iletta  Dondell 
Vayne  Empey 
Vardis  A.  Fisher 
Rulon  P.  Ferrin 
Wilford  Gee 
Ulilla  Grimmett 


Alta  Green 
Alberta  Huish 
Vivian  Hansen 
Druscilla  Jones 
Oswald  Jensen 
Jordan  Jones 
Greta  Johnson 
Fern  Jensen 
Hortense  Jensen 
Nellie  Kooyman 
Serge  J.  Lauper 
Myrtle  Lillywhite 
Rachel  L.  McEwan 
Onetah  Madsen 
Jetta  Maiben 
Edna  Merrill 
Geneva  Murphy 
Hyrum  Norselh 
May  Olpin 
Arthur  Peck 
Annice  V.  Reese 
Winnie  Reed 
Leona  Rich 


COMPETITION  NO.  37. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 

Drawings:     Any  size. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  January  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Pictures  should  not  be  folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Kindness. 

"Mamma,  why  doesn't  Santa  Claus  go 
to  Mabel's  house  on  Christmas?"  asked 
Bessie,  the  day  before  Christmas.  "Why 
doesn't  he  go  to  poor  folks  as  well  as 
rich?" 

Her  mother  answered:  "Because  he 
hasn't  time  to  visit  all  of  the  little  boys 
and    girls." 

"Well,  tonight  if  Santa  Claus  does  not 
have  time  to  go  to  Mabel's,  and  has  time 
to  come  here  and  bring  me  lots  of  toys 
I    am    going   over    to    Mabel's    and    take 


the  best  of  the  toys  he  brings  me,"  said 
Bessie. 

"You  are  very  kind  hearted,  dear,"  was 
all  the  answer  she  got  from  her  mother. 

She  had  her  supper,  and  after  helping 
with  the  dishes,  went  to  bed. 

That  night  Santa  Claus  came  to  Bes- 
sie's, but  not  to  Mabel's. 

The  next  morning,  when  Bessie  woke 
up,  she  clapped  her  hands  with  delight 
to  see  what  Santa  Claus  had  brought  her. 
But  still  she  wondered  if  Mabel  was 
as  happy  as  she  was. 

She  thought  she  would  run  over  and 
see.  She  found  Mabel  crying  because 
her  stocking  was  empty. 

She  ran  home  and  put  her  largest, 
prettiest  doll  in  a  basket.  She  filled  a 
little  basket  she  had  made  with  peanuts 
and  candy,  and  took  them  both  to  her 
friend.  She  knocked  at  the  door  and 
went  in.     Mabel  was  still  crying. 

Bessie  said:  "Now,  Mabel,  don't  cry 
any  more,  for  Santa  Claus  left  these 
things  at  my  place  for  you. 

"I  can't  take  them  from  you,  Bessie, 
because  I  know  you  have  sent  them  and  not 
Santa  Claus." 

"Oh,  yes,  Mabel,  you  must." 

"No,  Bessie;  you  are  too  kind,"  said 
Mabel, 

No,  Mabel,  you  take  them,  for  I  have 
more  at  home,  and  I  want  you  to  be  as 
happy  as  I  am." 

Lillie  Dunford, 
Age  10.  Bloomington,  Ida. 


Nellie  Mae  Taylor, 

Magrath,  Canada. 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Peterson, 
Age   12.  Richfield,  Utah. 

A  Christmas  Prayer. 

It  was  the  Friday  before  Christmas 
and  Bruce  and  Madge  vvere  sitting  on 
the  floor  crying.  Their  mamma  was 
sick,  and  their  papa  was  off  working,  try- 
ing to  get  enough  money  to  support  his 
wife  and   children. 

"Say,  Bruce,  do  you  think  we  can  write 
a  letter  and  tell  Santa  Claus  not  to  for- 
get us?"  queried  Madge,  in  half-broken 
sobs. 

"No,  Madge,  dear;  I  don't  think  we 
can,  for  we  haven't  any  stamps  to  put  on 
the  letter,"  answered  Bruce,  in  a  con- 
soling way. 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  then 
Madge  said,  "Bruce,  I  know  what  to  do; 
let's  go  out  and  pray  to  the  Lord." 

Bruce  thought  it  all  right,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  lot  and  prayed  that  tlie 
Lord  would  not  let  them  be  forgotten  by 
Santa,  and  to  bless  their  mama  who  was 
so  sick. 

It  hapnened  that  the  bisliop  was  pass- 
ing, and  heard  their  prayers  and  de- 
clared that  they  should  be  answered. 

On  Christmas  morning  two  hanny 
children  were  frolicking  around  in  de- 
light, because  Santa  had  brought  them 
a  little  wagon,  a  doll,  some  clothes  r.nd  a 
large  Christmas  dinner  in  a  basket. 

"Bruce,    I    know    the    Lord    heard   our 


prayers,  because  He  made  our  mama  bet- 
ter and  told  Santa  Claus  to  come  here. 

That  same  evening,  as  the  two  happy 
children  knelt  down  beside  their  bed  they 
gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  being  so 
kind  and  good  to  them. 

Cristv  Poulsen, 
Age  13.  Orangeville.   utah. 

Christmas  Time. 

Hear  the  merry  Christmas  bells 

Chiming  sweet  and  clear. 
Little  children   blythe  and  gay, 

Christmas  time  is  here. 

Happy,   dancing   snowflakes 

Falling  on  the  ground; 
("Go  along-  there.  Dapple!") 

How  sweet  the  sleigh-bells  sound! 

Yes,  we're  all  so  happy; 

Evergreens  so  gay! 
We're  all  so  very  joyful, 

For  'tis  Christmas  day. 

Violet  Marler, 
.\ge  13.  Lewisville,  Idaho. 


L.- 


Frances  W.  Reed, 

Centerville,   Utah. 
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December. 

The  month  of  December  is  here  at  last, 
With    its    howHng    winds    and    flying 
snow; 
The  signs  of  Autumn  days  are  past, 

When    the    birdies    sing     and     breezes 
blow. 

In  this  dear  old  month  comes  Christmas, 
The  best  known  day  of  all  the  year, 

When    Santa    Claus    comes    round    with 
his   pack, 
And  he  never  leaves  me  in  the  rear. 

At  Christmas  we  have  candy  ana  nuts. 
And   man}',   many   other  good   things, 
And  all  together  you'll  be  surprised. 
If   you    count    up    and    see   what    dear 
Christmas   brings. 

Agnes  Smith, 
Age  12.  Oxford,   Ida. 


take   care   of   them    till    they   could   care 
for  themselves. 

Goldia  Covert, 
Age  16.  Spring  City,  Utah. 


Photo  by  Mamie  Dorius, 
841  Pearl  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  True   Christmas  Spirit. 

It  was  on  a  cold  winter's  night.  A  lit- 
tle boy  and  girl  sat  on  the  steps  of  an 
old  church.  The  little  girl  was  almost 
asleep.  The  boy  was  talking  softly  to 
her  and  trying  to  keep  her  awake. 

Just  then  a  man  in  blue  stepped  up  and 
said:  "Why  don't  you  run  on  home? 
Your  mama  will  be  waiting  for  you." 

The  little  boy  began  to  cry  and  said, 
"We  have  no  mama.  Our  dear  mama  has 
gone  to  heaven." 

The  man  took  the  children  home  with 
him  that  night.  As  they  sat  by  the  warm 
fire,  little  Bill  told  him  all  about  his  papa 
being  lost  in  a  fierce  snow  storm  out  in 
the  woods,  and  of  the  angel's  coming  and 
taking  their  mama.  The  man  sat  with 
his  head  in  his  hands  for  a  while,  crying. 
He  took  the  children  and  put  them  in 
a  cozy  little   bed,   side   by  side. 

Little  Bill  didn't  sleep  much  that  night. 
Next  morning  he  told  Nell  that  they 
must  be  good  and  the   gentleman  would. 


Mary  Jane  Whittle. 
Age  14.  Acquia,  Idaho. 

Prudy  and  Her  Dollies. 
A   Christmas  Story. 

Prudy  had  been  sitting  on  her  moth- 
er's knee  for  some  time,  without  spfeak- 
ing  a  word.  At  last  she  broke  the  si- 
lence by  saying,  "Mama,  why  don't  Santa 
Claus  come  every  night?"  She  was  look- 
ing into  the  fire  so  earnestly  that  her 
mother  could  not  keep  from  smiling,  but 
she  straightened  her  face  and  said: 
"Prudy,  do  you  know  what  we  keep 
Christmas  day  as  we  do  for?" 

"I  think  you  told  me,  mama,  that  it 
was  Christ's  birthday;  but  why  can't 
Santa  Clau^come  oftener?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  her  mother;  "you 
shall  know  as  soon  as  grandpa  comes; 
he  can  tell  you  better  than  I." 

There  were  five  children  in  the  family 
besides  Prudy,  and  as  she  was  the 
youngest,  she  was  called  "mama's  baby." 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  that  night 
Prudy  and  her  mama  went  into  the 
drawing  room  and  Prudy  heard  why 
Santa  Claus  came  only  once  a  year.  As 
soon  as  the  story  was  finished  Prudy 
said,  "Mama,  tell  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
me  a  doll  this  year,  because  next  year  I 
want  a  book."  Her  mother  said  she 
would  tell  him  and  then  told  her  to  go 
to   bed. 

The  next  night  all  was  joy  in  Prudy's 
home.  Everyone  was  busy,  so  busy  that 
they  didn't  miss  Prudy  until  they  were 
ready  for  the  tree,  and  at  that  moment 
she  was  seen  coming  down  the  street  as 
fast  as  she  could  walk.  When  she  got 
close  enough  she  said  that  she  thought 
Santa  Claus  might  forget  and  so  she  got 
some  money  out  of  her  bank  and  got  her 
a  doll.  Everyone  laughed,  excepting 
Prudy's  mother.  She  drew  Prudy  into 
the  house  and  told  her  to  sit  by  her  in- 
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stead  of  sitting  where  the  rest  of  the 
children  sat. 

When  the  curtain  was  raised  and  the 
beautifuli  tree  was  seen  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  a  little  murmur  went 
through  the  row  of  children,  but  Prudy, 
sitting  by  her  mother,  did  not  make  a 
sound. 

When  her  mother  looked  at  her,  she 
saw  her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears, 
were  resting  on  a  large  doll  at  the  top 
of  the  tree. 

Prudy  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
anything  that  night  but  the  large  doll 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  She  didn't  even 
know  that  she  spoke  her  piece. 

The  doll  was  for  Prudy;  and  the  next 
morning  she  was  up  before  it  was  light. 
She  took  the  large  doll  which  had  hupg 
on  the  top  of  the  tree  and  went  quietly 
down  stairs,  and  ran  over  to  a  poor 
lady's  house.  She  kissed  the  doll  and 
then  left  it  on  the  steps  with  a  note 
pinned  on  it  which  read:  "I  want  the 
little  girl  that  hasn't  any  doll  to  have 
this  one." 


That  day  her  mother  found  her  in  her 
room  crying.  She  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter,  and  Prudy  said:  "JMama,  I 
will  always  trust  Santa  Claus  after  this. 
I  think  that  he  is  very  kind." 

Isabel    Hamblin. 
Age   12. 

Falling  Snow. 

See  the  pretty  snowflakes 

Falling  from  the  sky! 
On  the  wall  and  house-top, 

Soft  and  thick  they  lie. 

On  the  painted  window  sills. 
And  on  the  branches  bare; 

Everything  is   soft  and  white, 
And  bright  beyond  compare. 

Oh!   look   into   the   garden, 

Where  everything  was  green; 
Winter  has  spread  her  blanket, 
And  only  snow  is  seen. 

Annie  Hartvigsen, 
Age  13.  Downey,  Idaho. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


Five  Cities  of  the  United  States. 

Our  boys  and  girls  seem  to  be  as 
clever  in  picking  up  pi  as  they  are  in  eat- 
ing pie.  Consequently  we  had  many  cor- 
rect answers  to  our  September  jumble 
of  cities.  Here  are  the  correct  names: 

1 — Bismarck 

2 — Indianapolis 

3 — Tallahassee 

4 — Wichita 

5- — Cleveland 


Winners: 

Judith  Bennion,  Vernon,  Utah;  Nellie 
Bevins,  Thatcher,  Idaho;  A.  Veotta 
Campbell,  Winder,  Utah;  Inez  Eldredge, 
Granger,  Utah;  Dewey  G.  Eskland, 
Scipio,  Utah;  Elsa  Faux,  Moroni,  Utah; 
Bert  Gardner,  Mt.  Carmel,  Utah;  Jennie 
Gilbert,  Preston,  Idaho;  Armelia  Grover, 
Rigby,  Idaho;  Elmira  Harwood,  Aurora, 
Utah;  Luella  Harris,  Salem,  Idaho;  Mil- 
dred Henrie.  Millville  Utah;  Ethel  Hop- 
kins, Soda  Springs,  Idaho;  Roy  Humph- 
ries, Rupert,  Idaho;  Ethel  Kin^fhorn, 
Rigby,  Idaho;  Lucy  Kunz,  Williamsburg 
Idaho;  Austin  Larsen,  Geneva,  Utah; 
Blanche  Lindsay,  Ovid,  Idaho;  Lyle 
Lusk,  Arbon,  Idaho;  Mable  Miller,  Mur- 
ray, Utah;  Everean  Nielson,  Hunter, 
Utah;  Marva  Norton,  Logan,  Utah;  Sid- 


ney Pehrsjn.  Vernon,  Utah;  Teressa 
Pond,  Thatcher,  Idaho;  Ezella  Port, 
Oakley,  Idaho;  Verl  Porter.  2200  S.  8th 
E.,  S.  L.  City;  Amy  Riggs,  Mesa,  Ariz.; 
Vinetta  Robertson,  Cowley,  Wyo.;  Jen- 
nie Robbins,  Stone,  Idaho;  Leah  Shil- 
ton,  Mancos,  Colo.;  Agnes  Smith,  Ox- 
ford, Idaho:  Alice  H.  Smith,  Snowflake, 
Ariz.;  Charles  E.  Starkey,  Cumberland, 
Wyo.;  Ada  Syphus,  Panaca.  Nev.;  Flor- 
ence Tanner,  Whitney,  Idaho;  Agnes 
Williams,  Clyde,  Idaho. 

Do  You  Love  "Your  Teachers? 
If  So,  vVhy  Do  You  Love  Them? 

We  are  going  to  give  book  prizes  for 
the  ten  best  articles  on 

"Why  I   Love  My  Sunday  School 
Teacher." 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  January  1st, 
1913,  and  is  open  to  all  under  18  years 
of  age. 

Articles  may  be  of  any  length,  must 
be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  onlv,  and  must  bear  the  name,  age, 
and  address  of  the  sender. 

Address.  Puzzle  Editor.  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  East  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


J^r.  Mixic   MaOpie 


*M  ,  tired  of  playing  round  this 
,-,«  ^-  -  -""/f  >"-■ .,"  said  Buzz.  "  A  real  "^^^ 
has  to  live  in  the  woods  most  of  the 
time."  "Oh,  I  should  love  to  live 
in  the  woods  most  of  the  time ! " 
replied   Bobette.     "I   love  the  pine-^A    and  the 


oa 


V-\ 


and  the  little 


an 


d    ^- 


but    we  must   never  go   into    the   woods   without  "a 
grown-up   person."      "All  right!  stay  in  the  ^^j^v** 
if  you  are  afraid,  but  I  amHiawatha,  and  I  am  going 


to  shoot  some  ;55\^-^^ana^.  U^/ior  our  supper,     said 


W'^' 


Then  m 


hopped  up  and  down.  "If 
you  go  to  shoot  ^4^'"%  .  Irn  going,  too.  You  might 
really  hurt  one  and  I  should  have  (.to  take  care  of  it." 
"Hm!  you  are  not  much  of  zx\  ^^  ," 
laughed  ''i^^ijjj'  -,  "  but  come  along  if  you 
want  to!"  "Let's  not  go  far  beyond 
the  -cxzfe?- .    said  ■m'-mih  ■ .    out 


was  a  long  way  ahead  of  her.     "I  saw 


a    brown  irr   :^j|with    a    white  li/  ,"    he   called    back. 
"° with  great  big  ®a^!" 


nere  is  a  blueberry - 
cried  4|5?1Ia'-'  •     But 


s^- 


wouldn't  stop,  so 


r 
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ran  after  him.     All  at  once  he  stood  stock  still.     *^  Sh, 
sh  !     See  the  '^m  ,  Adjidaumo  !  "     Over  their  heads 


on  the  branch  of  an  oak-X   ran  a  pretty  little  grey 

sat    down    and  pulled 


beside  him.  They  sat  in  a  bed 
of  shiny  green  ^^^and  Bobette 
discovered  red  ©^^  among  them. 
Checkerberries ! ' '  said  - 1  'i  ; '  *  they're 
good  to  eat !  "  It  seemed  only  a  few  minutes  before 
that  whole  afternoon  was  gone  and  there  was  no  more 
sunshine  in  the  woods.  "  It 's  late !  Let 's  go  home, 
Buzz  \  **  n.i^/kjj!  started  to  run  ahead  this  time. 
"That 's  not  the  way,"  called  ii/  .  "  It's  the  way 
to  the^^^^,"  said  §--''%ij,> .  "  No,  it  isn't,  either!'* 
**  Oh  dear,  dear !     We  *re  lost !  "     il^'i  began  to  cry. 

* '  Put  me  to  bed !  Good-night ! ',' 
called  a  squeaky  voice.  ^:^  flut- 
tered nearby.     Both  little  „p;a„^ 


ran  after  him,  but  Mixie  would  n't 

wait.     He   fluttered    ahead    until 

they  came  to  the  ^^::^^^.  "Oh!  you 

dear  Mixie!"  cried  Bobette,  "if  it 

hadn't  been  for  you,  we'd  have  been  lost!"   "H'm!" 

said  Buzz,"  maybe  we  would  have  been  late  for  supper!" 


Laughlets. 


Where    He    Slept. 


Where  Would  He  Be? 


A  prosperous  farmer  sent  his  son  to 
New  York  to  begin  life  as  a  clerk.  After 
he  had  been  in  the  metropolis  for  six 
months  the  farmer  wrote  the  merchant 
to  ascertain  how  his  son  was  getting 
along  and  where  he  spent  his  nights.  In 
due  time  the  merchant  sent  a  reply  to 
the    farmer    which    read: 

"Your  son  sleeps  in  the  store  in  the 
daytime.  I  don't  know  where  he  spends 
his  nights." 

Located. 

Willis:  "So  you  were  up  at  v  jilege 
to  see  j'our  son?  How  is  he?  Was 
he    on    the    football    team?" 

Gillis:  "Judging  by  his  loo.-.s  I  think 
the  football  team  was  on  him." — Town 
Topics. 

A   Superfluous  Effect. 

"Do  I  make  myself  plain?"  shouted 
the  woman-suffrage  speaker  as  she 
paused   to    let   her   arguments    sink   in. 

"The  Lord  did  that  for  you  long 
ago,"  said  a  "mere  man"  in  the  rear  of 
the  hall. 

A    Fish    Story. 

"Johnny,  you  tell  me  you  have  been  to 
Sunday  School.  How  is  it  your  hands 
smell    of    fish?" 

"Oh,  I  carried  the  Sunday  School  paper 
home,  and  the  front  page  is  all  about 
Jonah   and   the   whale." 

That's  Just  It! 

"Now,"  asked  the  teacher,  "who  can 
tell   me   what   an   oyster   is  " 

Silence  for  a  moment,  while  small 
brows  were  knit  in  strained  effor.t  at 
remembrance.  Then  little  Tommy's  fa- 
cial muscles  relaxed  and  eagerly  he 
raised   his   hand. 

"I  know!"  he  triumphantly  announced, 

"An  oyster  is  a  fish  built  like  a  nut." 
— Everybody's. 

Beyond  Him. 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  hope 
your  master's  temperature  is  lower  this 
morning  than  it  was  last  night. 

"Well,  sur,  that's  hard  to  till,  sur,"  re- 
plied Pat. 

"Why?"   said   the   doctor   smiling. 

"He    died   this    mornin',    sur." 


"Yes,"  said  the  storekeeper.  "I  want 
a  good,  bright  boy  to  be  partly  indoosr 
and    partly    outdoors." 

"That's  all  right"  said  the  applicant; 
"but  what  becomes  of  me  when  the 
door  slams  shut?" 

Jack  was  pulling  the  cat's  tail,  while 
the  cat  was  clawing  the  carpet  and  mak- 
ing   unearthly    music. 

"Jack,  quit  pulling  the  cat's  tail," 
called  his  mother. 

"I'm  not  pullin'  it;  I'm  just  holding 
on.      The    cat's    doin'    the    pullin'." 

What  the  Teacher  Taught  Him. 

The  small  boy  had  just  returned  home 
after  a  most  tumultuous  day  at  school. 

"What  lesson,"  asked  his  father,  "was 
the  most  impressed  on  you  today  by  the 
teacher?" 

"Dat  I  need  a  thicker  pair  of  pants." 

What  the  Trouble  Was. 

A  man  was  fixing  his  automobile. 

"Trouble?"  asked   a  bystander. 

"Some,"  was  the   laconic  answer. 

"What   power   car   is   it?" 

"Forty-horse,"   came   the    answer. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
it?" 

"Well,  from  the  way  she  acts  I  should 
say  that  thirty-nine  of  the  horses  were 
dead." 

She  Was  Wrong. 

Teacher:  Johnnie,  who  compiled  our 
first   dictionary? 

Johnnie:     Daniel    Webster? 

Teacher;  No,  it  wasn't  Daniel,  it  was 
Noah. 

Johnnie:  Come  off,  teacher,  Noah 
compiled    the    ark! 

Has  Ananias  Come  Back? 

Joe:  "That  mare,  when  she  was 
young,  could  beat  the  local  train  be- 
tween here  and  town,  which  is  eight 
miles  away. 

Henry:  "That's  nothing.  On  mv  ranch 
in  the  West,  I  was  five  miles  from  the 
house  one  day  when  I  noticed  a  heavy 
thunder  shower  almost  upon  me.  Jump- 
ing upon  my  pony  we  started  at  break- 
neck speed  for  the  house,  and*  do  you 
know,  that  pony  during  the  last  two 
miles  raced  the  storm  so  closely  that  I 
didn't  feel  a  drop  of  rain,  while  my  dog, 
who  was  only  twenty  yards  behind,  had 
to  swim  all  the  way. — Farm  Machinery. 
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ATTENTION! 

SUPERINTEINDEINTSI 


Superintendents  :  Now  is  the  time 
you  should  be  preparing  for  your  class 
work  for  1914.  Your  school  will  need 
supplies  in  practically  every  depart- 
ment. Take  this  matter  up  with  your 
teachers  at  an  early  date  and  ascertain 
just  what  each  class  needs. 

Remember  to  consult  carefully  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  with  regard  to 
the  outlines  to  be  used  in  the  various 
departments  before  your  order  is  sent 
in.  Remember  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Church  own  a  book  store  conduct- 
ed by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union.  You  will  help  the  general 
Sunday  School  work  by  patronizing 
your  own  store. 

The  business  of  the  Sunday  School 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  strictly  busi- 
ness-like way ;  therefore 

YOU    WILL    HELP    US    GIVE    YOU    BETTER 
AND  PROMPTER  SERVICE  BY  OBSERV- 
ING THE  FOLLOWING  RULES: 

1.  No  supplies  will  be  charged  to 
the  Sunday  School  account  unless  the 
order  is  signed  in  the  name  of  the 
school,  and  bears  also  the  signature  of 
the  Superintendent  or  the  Secretary. 

2.  Write  all  orders  plainly.    State 


clearly  what  books  or  supplies  you 
want,  and  how  many,  also  how  you 
wish  them  sent.  If  by  Express,  give 
name  of  your  Express  ofifice. 

3.  Do  not  write  any  other  commu- 
nications on  the  same  sheet  with  your 
order. 

4.  Sunday  School  supplies  posi- 
tiz'cly  will  not  be  charged  in  the  name 
of  individuals.  Teachers  are  there- 
fore requested  to  send  money  xvith 
their  orders. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have 
a  request  to  make  of  our  Superintend- 
ents. It  is  this :  On  account  of  the 
expense  attached  to  the  handling  of 
small  accounts,  we  will  appreciate  it  if 
money  can  be  sent  with  all  orders  for 
less  than  $1.00;  but  if  your  School 
needs  some  small  items  and  does  not 
have  the  money  on  hand,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  order.  We  might  suggest  that 
by  ascertaining  in  advance  what  your 
various  departments  are  going  to  need, 
the  orders  could  be  sent  in  together. 

6.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  our 
Catalogue,  send  for  one. 

7.  Address  all  orders  to  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store,  44- 
46  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


XMAS  CARDS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN— c/lll  Styles  at  'Prices  from  Ic  to  tSc  each. 

Special  Trices  to   Teachers  'Baying  in  Quantity, 

'Books  for  Your  Friends. — For  Your  'J^elatives.     We  have  ')t>hat  ihey  tvill  like.    Send 
us  your  money.       lell  as   the  kind  of  "Book  you    Want — To  ivhom  you  Want  to  Give  it- 
We'd  Select  a  Good  Book  For  You.  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE,  " 


Salt  Lake  City 
Utah 


CULLEN  HOTEL 


RATES  One  person       -        -  $1  per  day 

Two  persons  -  $  ]  .50  per  day 
Onepeison  with  bath  $1.50  per  day 
Two  persons  with  bath  $2.00  per  day 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Free  <Auto  'Bus  Meets  all  Trains 
FRED  J.  LEONARD,  Manager  We  do  tiot  tatse  our  rates  during  conference! 


The 
BLUE- 
BIRD, 

The  Emblem  of  Happiness 

No  40.    Bluebird   Brooch.    i.5c.    No.  41,    Brooch   and  2 
Bluebird  Beauty  Pins,  3iic. 

BETTER  GRADE,    EXTRA    FINE   ENAMEL 

No.  42.  Brooch,    45c.    No.  43,    Two   Beauty  Pins,  50c 
No.  44.  Set,  Brooch  and  2  Beauty  Pins.  90c. 
No.  45,  Bluebird  Hat  Pin,  50c.  Orders  Filled  Promptly. 
ACME  NOVELTY  &  ART  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City 


Genuine  Diamond  Ring  FREE 


Just  sell  24  packages  Gold  Eye 
Needles  atoc.  Easy  to  sell  2  pkgs.  and 
thimble  for  10c.  When  sold  return  the 
$l.i;0  and  this  gold  ring  set  with  Gen- 
uine Diamond  chip  ia  yours.  Order  loday. 


S,"tV.d  '^'tVsvMr.  KEYSTONE NOV.CO.,DepL  37  GreenTiUe. Pa- 


Bft7  that  yon  law  It  ta  THE  JUTBNILK  DVBTBVCTOB. 


Young  Man,  Read  this  Book 


YOU  OLDER  MEN  TOO 


It's  the  Farm  Book  recommended  by  the  General  Board 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
for  reading  this  winter  by  all  Y.  M.  M.  1.  A.  members. 
The  fact  that  they  have  endorsed  it  proves  its  standing 
and  value. 


We'll  Send  You  One 
FREE  OF  CHARGE 

By  a  fortunate  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we 
are  able  to  offer  you  this  book  as  a  premmm  with  the 
Utah  Farmer.  If  you  are  not  now  a  subscriber,  send  us 
$1  and  we  will  send  you  the  Utah  Farmer  until 
January  1,  1915,  and  a  copy  of  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay  "  free  of  charge.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
pay  up  your  subscription  todate  and  one  year  in  advance 
and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book  free.  Still 
better,  if  you  will  get  us  two  new  subscribers  and  send 
us  the  $2,  we  will  send  each  of  these  the  paper  until 
January  1,  1915,  and  will  send  both  them  and  yourself 
a  copy  of  this  book  free.  The  books  are  bound  in  dur- 
able paper  covers  and  are  the  official  edition.  Send  to- 
day before  they  are  all  gone. 
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C.C.BOW6  FIELD 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 


Publication  Office 


Lehi,  Utah 
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THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF   UTAH 

THH  ONLY  IJOOAL  FIRK  INSUJRANOK  COMPAJSTY  IN  THm 

INTKR-MOUNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSEU 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


NEBKR    J.    GRANT,     PRKCIDBHT 
GEO.     ROMNEY,    VlCB-Pm*. 
LEWtfi    8.    HILLS,    TrKAB 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,     9mc. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    Abst.     •■e. 


liOOK:    OFT     A^<>RJ!^IOIV     A^IAr»S 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.      Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,   Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Price.      Cloth,  Mounted,    $2. OO;      Unmounled.  $  1.50,      Paper,   50  cents 

JOEL  RlCnS.   Logan,  Utah. 


MAP  FOR  BOOK  OF  MORMON  STUDY 

BY   VINCY   R.    BARKER 

Prepared  eBpecially  lor  Relief  Society  classes.  Approved  b>  (he  General  Board.  Invaluable  <o 
Snnday  School  teachers.  The  Map  shows  the  ^  orld  with  Western  Hemisphere  at  riiSht.  also  author- 
ity for  all  locations  made,  and  other  notes.  Lar^e,  24x:S.=>in.  ol., mounted, S 2.  Small,  lOxl.'i  paper  15c 
'*^'*'!';*ff-J"^u*5^    "•   "ARKFR  OK  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UiNION   BOOK   STORE 

1144  Washington  Ave.,  Ofiden,  Utah  S,al,  Lake  City,  Utah 


ASK  FOR  THEM 

Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Factory    Shoes 

MADE  OF  SOLID  LEATHER 
THROUGHOUT 

Our  Shoes  look  well,  wear  well 
and  give  entire  satisfaction 


MOUNTAINEER  AND 
"THE  LEADER- 
OVERALLS 


Don't  rip,  they  are 
honestly  made. 
Ask  for  them 


l)air$  Canker  ana 
Oipbtberia  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 

H.vll's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful   cures   in   the   past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue  to   do  the   same  in   the   future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  liy  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  MORE!  ASK  US  HOW? 

The  Efficiency  Sciiool 

The  L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Open  all  the  Year— Evening  Sessions.  $6.00  a  Month— $4.00  a  Month 

"UNCLE  NICK  AMONG  THE  SHOSHONES" 

Just  the  Ghristmas 
Book  You  Want 


^ 


Delight  your  Boys  or  Girls.    Make  Some  Pioneer  Father  or 
Mother  happy.     Get  a  book  for   all  the  family. 

Recommended  for  home  reading  in  State  Course  of  Study. 

"A  fine  side  light  on  Pioneer  Times"  says  Howard  R.  Driggs, 
"every  home  library  should  have  it." 


$1.35  Postpaid 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store,  Salt  Lake 


<^ 


OUR  NAME  makes  an  Impression  which  our  Goods  Sustain 

The  name  DAYNES-BEESE  today  stands  as  a  synonym  for  the  BEST  of  "EVERYTHING 

KNOWN  IN  MUSIC."       Pianos.  $1  75  up,  $6  a  month.       Organi.  $45  up,  $3  a  month. 

Player-Pianos,  $450  up,  $12  a  month.      GrafonoUs,$25  up,  $4  a  month.      If  you  are  intev- 

ested  in  anything  musical,  write  for  our 

catalogue.     Mailed  free,  postpaid, to  any 

address. 

Don't  let  this  Christmas  season  pass 

without  a  Musical  Instrument 

in  your  home. 


DAYNES-BEEBE  MUSIC  GO. 

45   Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  Citr 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  1914  Calendar  and  also 
FREE  Catalogues  of  

(state  which  Catalogue  you  wish) 

Name ... 

Address 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


